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A BLACK WAITER STOOD BEHIND MY CHAIR. Page 726. 


GOING WEST; 


OR, 


THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. BUCKMINSTER AND OTHERS. 


HAT’S this, Locke?” said the engi- 

neer on duty, as I entered the room, 
addressing the oiler who had befriended me. 

‘* That’s the boy that saved the girl,” replied 

the greaser, placing his oil-can in the rack in 





front of the machinery. 





‘*When did he escape from, the-rag-bag?” 
laughed the engineer. 

‘* He’s a good boy, Bennett, in spite of his 
looks. The man he lived with used him badly, 
and didn’t half clothe or feed him,” added 
Locke. 

‘* He certainly didn’t half clothe him.” 

‘¢ And I know what it is to be hungry,” 
said. 

‘‘ Where have you been, my lad? I heard 
them say you had gone on shore,” inquired 
Locke. 

‘*T didn’t go ashore. I was afraid the cap- 
tain might want to send me back to the schoon- 
er; so I stowed myself away in the lamp-room,” 
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I replied. ‘‘I don’t intend to sail in that ves- 
sel any more, if I can help it.” 

Locke and the engineer asked me a great 
many questions relating to my history, all of 
whica I answered frankly and truthfully, till 
they knew my whole story. 

‘* What's your name?” inquired the oiler. 

** Alexander Duddleton.” 

** Duddleton ! ” exclaimed Bennett. 

‘I don’t like the name any better than you 
do,” I added; ‘‘ and I mean to change it some 
time.” 

‘*T would,” laughed the engineer: ‘‘ such a 
name as that is enough to ruin a boy.” 

‘*T think it’s verylikely it did ruin one man, 
for the old Scotch doctor they borrowed it 
from, for my use, died drunk,” I explained. 

‘* Captain!” called Bennett to a gentleman 
who passed the door of the engine-room at 
this moment. 

‘* What have you got there?” asked the cap- 
tain, stopping at the door of the engine-room, 
and bestowing a scrutinizing glance upon me. 

‘This is the boy that saved the girl,” an- 
swered the engineer. ‘‘ He's like a singed cat 
— better than he looks.” 

‘* That?” queried the captain ; and he seemed 
to me to be so great a man that I ought to 
tremble in his presence, though I did not 
shake, unless it was with the cold, for out of 
the fire-room I felt the need of my razeed 
jacket, which I had left on the deck of the 
Great West. 

‘* He’s the very one,” added Locke. ‘‘I was 
in the fire-room when he first showed himself, 
and he was as wet as a drowned rat.” 

‘* He behaved like a good fellow in the water,” 
said the captain, bestowing a patronizing 
smile upon me. ‘‘ But how happens he to be 
here? I thought he went ashore at Twenty- 
Third Street.” 

Locke told him how it was I happened to 
be there, and added some particulars of my 
former story. 

** Who was the old man that hailed me from 
the schooner?” asked the captain. 

‘* That was Captain Boomsby,” I replied. 

‘*T should judge by the looks of him that 
he was capable of ill-using a boy. He was 
very much opposed to my carrying you off, 
even as far as Twenty-Third Street.” 

‘¢ Perhaps he was afraid I should run away,” 
I suggested. 

‘* Very likely.” 

**T don’t want to go back to him,” I con- 
tinued, rolling up the sleeve of my shirt, and 
showing him where the captain of the Great 
West had hit me with the rope’s end. 
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‘¢ What did he flog you for?” 

I told the story of the last voyage of the 
Great West; but I was careful not to make 
Captain Boomsby’s treatment of me any worse 
than it was, for the simple truth was bad 
enough. 

‘*Didn’t you have any shoes?” asked the 
captain, glancing at my feet, the toes of which 
were sticking out through my socks. 

‘© Yes, sir; I had some, but I kicked them 
off when I went into the water, so that I could 
swim,” I replied. 

‘*Can’t you raise a pair of shoes for him, 
Locke?” asked the captain. 

‘Locke on the Understanding,” chuckled 
the engineer, who seemed to enjoy his little 
joke. ‘*He ought to be able to get an under- 
standing for this boy, if anybody can.” 

‘* Pll see what can be done,” replied the oiler. 
‘* His foot is almost as big as Bennett's, but I 
hope I shall find a pair large enough for him.” 

‘*But Mr. Buckminster wants to see you, 
my boy,” added Captain Rowe. 

‘* Who, sir?” I inquired. f 

‘¢Mr. Buckminster; he’s the father of the 
girl you saved. I told him you went ashore 
at Twenty-Third Street.” 

‘¢ Where is he, sir?” 

‘“‘He has a drawing-room on the saloon 
deck ; but, my lad, you are hardly in condition 
to go up among the passengers,” added the 
captain, glancing at the scantiness and the 
filthiness of my dress. 

‘“*T don’t want to go up, sir,” I sicctpiiail 
not wishing to be stared at, and perhaps made 
fun of, by the elegant people I had seen on the 
promenade deck, before I jumped into the 
water. 

‘* He can come down and see you; and that 
will do just as well. He was very much con- 
cerned about you, and was afraid you would 
think he had not treated you very handsomely, 
because he did not see you before you left the 
boat, as he supposed. He was so busy attend- 
ing to his daughter, that he thought of nothing 
else till the boat made her landing. I gave 
him the name of the schooner —the Great 
West — and the number of the pier where she 
lay, and he was going back to New York by 
train to-night, in order to see you and your 
father, as he called the master of the vessel.” 

“I’m thankful that Captain Boomsby isn’t 
my father,” I added. ‘‘I don’t care about see- 
ing this Mr. Buckminster.” 

**You don’t care about it! Why not?” 

‘*T am afraid he’ll send me back to the Great 
West.” 

“¢ Perhaps he will be able to do something 
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for you,” replied Captain Rowe. ‘‘ He’s very 
grateful to you for what you did, as he ought 
to be, for the girl might have sunk before the 
boat reached her. Mr. Buckminster is a very 
wealthy man, though he has the reputation of 
being not a very open-fisted man.” 

‘*T don’t know’s I want anything of him,” I 
added, indifferently. 

‘* He wants something of you,” laughed the 
captain, as he left the engine-room; and I saw 
him go up the stairs to the upper deck. 

‘Very likely you have made your fortune, 
my lad,” said the engineer. ‘‘ You have saved 
the daughter of a rich man from a watery 
grave, and a very muddy one at the same time ; 
and he ought to come down handsomely.” 

‘* Down from the upper deck?” I queried. 

‘* Shell out, I mean,” laughed Bennett. 

**TIs he in the shagbark business?” 

** Not exactly.” 

‘* What’s he going to shell out, then?” 

‘*You are a harmless infant — aren’t you, 
Alexander Duddleton ?” ? 

‘‘T never hurt anybody, if I can help it,” 
I replied. ‘‘ We shell out walnuts and shag- 
barks down at Glossenbury, where I came 
from; but I don’t know what.Mr. Buckminster 
is going to shell out.” 

‘*Money, my lad! He ought to pay you 
well for what you’ve done; and if he isn’t a 
heathen, he will do so.” 

‘*T don’t ask anything; but if he has a mind 
to give me another jacket to keep me warm, I 
won't say anything against it.” 

‘* He will do more than that; but here he 
comes.” 

I looked out of the window of the engine- 
room, and saw Captain Rowe approaching, 
with a gentleman of about fifty, who looked 
something like a Quaker. It was the one I 
had seen trying to quiet the mother of the 
girl, when the child was struggling in the 
water. 

‘* This is the boy,” said the captain, making 
a gesture towards me. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, my young 
friend,” added Mr. Buckminster, grasping my 
hand. ‘‘ You have done me a very great. ser- 
vice, and I shall never forget it.” 

‘*T don’t mind that,” I answered, looking on 
the floor. 

‘*T mind it, for we might have lost poor 
Rosalie if you had waited even a moment be- 
fore you jumped into the water. I saw it all, 
and it was a very noble deed, whatever you 
may say of it. Iam very sorry to learn from 
Captain Rowe that you have not led a very 
happy life.” 
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‘* Not very happy, sir,” I answered. ‘* When 
a fellow don’t have enough to eat, and not 
clothes enough to keep him warm, to say noth- 
ing of being licked half to death, he isn’t al- 
ways happy.” 

‘* Poor boy!” sighed the rich man. 
I shall do all I can for you.” 

‘Take him into my room, Mr. Buckmin- 
ster,” interposed the captain. ‘‘ You can talk 
it over with him there till you get to New- 
burgh.” 

Captain Rowe showed us to his state-room, 
which was fitted up handsomer than the min- 
ister’s parlor in Glossenbury, I thought. Mr. 
Buckminster sat down, and placed a stool for 
me, which I took. He wanted to know all 
about me, and I told him as frankly as I had 
told Locke what I knew of myself. I showed 
the manner in which I had been treated by 
Captain Boomsby and his wife. I dwelt 
strongly upon the deficiencies of my wardrobe, 
because I hoped the gentleman who was so 
thankful to me for what I had done would give 
me a jacket and a hat or cap. As he was rather 
a small man in stature, it occurred to me that 
one of his old coats, with the skirts cut off, 
would not be a worse fit than the garments I 
had been accustomed to wear. I intended to 
suggest this idea to him, if he did not offer to 
furnish me with a jacket. 

‘¢ Then you did not wish to go back to Cap- 
tain Boomsby?” said Mr. Buckminster, when 
I had finished my narrative. 

‘*No, sir; I did not, and I don’t now. I in- 
tended to leave him as soon as the vessel got 
to New York,” I replied, very decidedly. 

‘Run away?” he queried, with a very trou- 
bled look. 

‘* Yes, sir, run away; that’s the idea.” 

‘¢ But it’s bad to run away, Alexander,” add- 
ed Mr. Buckminster, shaking his head. 

‘* It’s not half so bad as not doing it, when 
a fellow is treated like a dog, as I have been,” 
I pleaded. ‘If Captain Boomsby was my fa- 
ther, or treated me half as well as he does his 
pigs, I wouldn’t run away, any more than I 
would hang myself.” 

‘* Perhaps I can see this Captain Boomsby, 
and induce him to let you go to a good place, 
which I will find for you.” 

‘It’s no use; he wouldn’t let me go; he 
would keep me, if it was only to grind me 
down.” 

** Well, we will consider this matter in the 
future. I live in Newburgh, where we shall 
arrive about noon.” 

‘* About grub time,” I added, remembering 
that I had not yet been to breakfast, for we had 
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been at work hauling in the vessel at the dock 
at the time for the morning meal. 

“ Dinner time, I suppose you mean,” said 
Mr. Buckminster, with a smile. 

“Tt will be breakfast time with me, for I 
haven’t had anything to eat since four bells 
in the dog watch yesterday afternoon,” I added, 
laughing. 

‘Poor boy! Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore?” said my friend, rising from his chair. 
‘*T will see that you have something to eat 
instantly. But I want you to stop with me at 
Newburgh; and you shall have some clothes 
as soon as we land.” 

“Bully for you!” came to my lips, but no 
farther. 

Mr. Buckminster called the steward, or- 
dered the best meal that could be served for 
me, while Locke was reproaching me for not 
telling him I had had no breakfast. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SHOPS OF NEWBURGH. 


I was not as hungry as I had been at times 
before; but I never saw the time when a nice 
breakfast or dinner did not taste good; and I 
was not sorry when a waiter summoned me to 
the officers’ mess-room, where I found a hot 
beefsteak, potatoes, and hot coffee on the table, 
awaiting me. It reminded me of that glorious 
dinner on the day of the trial, which was put 
on the table for the constable to look at, rather 
than for me to eat, though I had the pleasure 
of eating it, as a part of the farce. A black 
waiter stood behind my chair, and the fellow 
often treated me to a grin as he saw me make 
way with the dishes before me. I must add 
that he treated me very kindly, though there 
was nothing about me to inspire respect: in 
men of his calling, for he certainly did not 
expect to get a ‘‘quarter” out of me. I ate 
all I could, as usual; and when I had finished 
the meal, I was told that the boat was at New- 
burgh, and that Mr. Buckminster wished to 
see me. 

The engineer and the oiler took me in 
charge, and told me that my grateful friend 
would be after mein afew moments. It seemed 
that he had gone to’ put his wife and daughter 
into a:carriagé which was to take them home, 
while he attended to my wants. Bennett and 
Locke bade me a very kind adieu, and told me 
that if I ever wanted help, to come to them. 
I thanked them warmly, and assured them that 
I should do so. While’ they were shaking 
hands with me, Mr. Buckminster came after 
me. 
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‘‘ Well, my young friend, are you ready to 
go with me?” he asked, as tenderly as though 
I had not been a ragged and friendless boy. 

“Yes, sir; I’m all ready,” I replied, warmed 
by the kindly smile of the benevolent gentle- 
man. ‘I’m very much obliged to you for the 
nice breakfast I had. It was the best meal I 
ever had in my life, except the one that was 
got up to show off to the constable.” 

‘¢ Indeed; how was that?” he asked, as we 
walked upon the wharf. 

I told him how it was, as he led the way up 
the street. He listened to me with attention 
while I told him all about Nick’s stealing the 
quarter, and laying it to me, which had been 
the beginning of all my later troubles. 

‘¢ There, I think we will stop here,” said Mr. 
Buckminster, pausing before a clothing store. 

We entered the shop, and my‘ friend told 
the salesman what he wanted —a suit of ser- 
viceable clothes for a boy of my size. Mr. 
Buckminster seemed to know all about the 
goods, for he promptly rejected several suits 
that were shown to him, though at. last he was 
pleased with one of dark, mixed cloth. He 
asked me if I was satisfied with it. 

‘*T never had anything like so nice a suit of 
clothes in my life,” I replied, with the utmost 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I should say those were good 
enough for any minister in our town. I never 
had anything but the old clothes of Captain 
Boomsby and his son.” 

‘Not for Sunday?” 

‘‘Sunday! All days were alike to me.” 

‘*Didn’t you go to Sunday school and to 
church?” 

‘*No, sir; Inever had any clothes fit to wear 
to meeting, or anywhere else.” 

‘*That’s too bad!” exclaimed my good friend, 
shaking his head, with a sad smile. 

‘*T don’t know but I’ve been to meeting two 
or three times,” I added ; and‘I would not have 
told him a lie for all the world. ‘‘I got in be- 
hind the stove once; and I-stood behind the 
dooranother time. That’s all I can remember 
now, though I went to what they called a lec- 
ture. once in the school-house.” 

‘* Your spiritual welfare seems to have been 
neglected.” 

I thought so myself, though I was by no 
means so ignorant of religious matters as, 
perhaps, he supposed. By this time the bun- 
dle of clothes was done up, and it was handed 
to me. Mr. Buckminster intimated that I was 
to follow him, which I did. We next visited 
a dry goods store, where my companion pur- 
chased four pairs of socks and two woollen 
shirts, besides some white collars and a neck- 
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handkerchief. The latter articles were some- 
thing I’ had never worn; and I! had always 
thought they were a foppish luxury. 

‘* See here, Mr. Buckminster; am I going 
into the dry goods business?” I inquired, 
amazed at the extravagance with which he was 
fitting me out. 

‘Why, no, my lad,” he replied, laughing 
heartily, as he led me into a hat store. ‘‘ Why 
do you ask such a question?” 

‘*T never had so many clothes before in my 
life.” 

‘*’m sure you are not overstocked yet.” 

‘* What am I going to do with them? I can’t 
carry them all.” 

‘* We will see about that when we have 
bought all the clothes you need,” added Mr. 
Buckminster. . 

‘*T’ve got all I need now,” I protested. 

** Don’t you want a hat?” laughed he. 

‘**T forgot the hat,” I answered. 

‘* Tf you'll leave it all to me, Alexander, I 
will see that you have all that you need; but 
are not overburdened.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to find any fault ; only I didn’t 
want you to buy out all'these stores for me.” 

‘* We shall not exhaust their stocks just yet, 
my young friend.” 

In this store he bought a kind of soft hat, 
which, he said, would become me well. Before 
this, I had worn a hat to. keep my head warm, 
and not to ‘‘ become” me. That was a new 
idea to me, though I had heard Mrs. Boomsby 
talk about such trifles. I had never suspected 
that anything would become such an outcast 
as I was. I did not suppose that such words 
had any application tome. While I was con- 
sidering this new revelation, I saw my princely 
benefactor looking at some small travelling 
bags. I wondered if he was going to buy one 
of them for me. It did not seem quite possible 
that he could think I needed such a thing. A 
travelling bag for me! What would Captain 
Boomsby think of that? Why, he hardly 
thought such a thing was necessary for him- 
self; and certainly he would think it was utter 
folly for me to have one. 

‘* How do you like this bag?” asked Mr. 
Buckminster, holding the article up to me. 

‘*T like it first rate,” I replied. ‘*Are you 
buying one for your own use?” 

‘*No; not for my use, but for your use.” 

‘*T never had such a thing in my life, and I 
don’t know as I need it,” I answered, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘I’m nothing but a poor boy; and I 
have no idea of setting up for a gentleman 
just yet; and I suppose none but big folks 
have travelling bags.” 
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‘They are. just.as ‘necessary for poor folks 
as for rich ones,” laughed my benefactor. “‘A 
little while. ago you said you couldn’t. carry 
these clothes if you had them; and I thought 
you needed a bag. I really don’t think’ it‘is a 
very aristocratic affair, and it seems to me to 
be a useful, if nota necessary, thing for you 
to have.” 

‘*T always carried my clothes in a bundle, 
when I had any to carry.” , 

‘* This is better. Now put your shirts and 
socks into it; and whenever you find it is an 
encumbrance, you can, no doubt, give itaway.” 

‘*Give it away! catch me!” I added, as I 
proceeded to stow away my goods in the bag. 
‘*]T think it’s the best thing in the world; in 
fact, too good for such a fellow as me.” 

‘* You must learn to think a little more of 
yourself, my young friend.” 

‘* Captain Boomsby licked me because he 
supposed I thought I was as good as his son; 
but I didn’t think I was.” 

‘* Perhaps you were,” suggested Mr. Buck- 
minster, as he led the way out of the shop. 

I only wondered what Captain Boomsby 
would have said if he had heard that. I thought 
he would have been mad enough to pitch into 
my Quaker-looking friend. Then I'‘tried to 
imagine what Mr. Buckminster intended to do 
next. Inflated by the rich store of goods in 
my bag, it seemed to me that he had pretty 
much cleaned out the stores of Newburgh, and . 
I wondered if he could think of anything else 
that I needed. -He led me intoa shoe store next. 
Locke had found a pair of old shoes for me, 
which were better than anything I had worn 
before for a year, and I thought it a piece of 
extravagance to investany money in shoes. It 
is true, the toes were out, but the soles: were 
not more than half gone, and in my former 
home they would have stood me forsix months, 
for I should have been obliged to wear them 
as long as they would stay on my feet. How- 
ever, I did not think it my duty to object. to 
anything my Samaritan wished to do; and in 
his present line of conduct I was even willing 
to let him have his own way. 

He did have his own way, and without any 
protest on my part. I was fitted to a pair of 
stout shoes, or a pair was fitted to me, and I 
don’t know which, for my toes were consider- © 
ably pinched before a pair was found: which 
were big enough for me. My friend told me 
to put them into the bag for the, present. -I 
did not believe that my ingenious conductor 
could think of anything more that I. needed, 
though I wondered if he would not buy me a 
cane and a pair of kid gloves, such as he had. 
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himself. If he attempted to do anything of 
this kind, I was determined to protest with all 
my might, for I well remembered the senti- 
ment of disgust excited by.a young fellow who 
came to Glossenbury to pass the summer. We 
country boys actually hooted at him, till he 
found it convenient to leave his gloves in the 
house. But Mr. Buckminster did not attempt 


to inflict these articles upon me, and I was, 


spared the pain of protesting. Somewhat to 
my astonishment, his next visit was to a bar- 
ber’s shop, over the door of which was a sign 
whereon was painted, in large letters, the word, 
‘‘Baths.” I knew what the barber’s pole 
meant, and I understood the signification of 
‘* bath,” though in this connection it was a 
mystery to me. What were we in this place 
for? Surely, my charitable friend did not in- 
tend to have me shaved by the silky man in a 
white apron, who was rendering this service 
to an elderly person in the chair. I was con- 
scious that I had a little white down on my 
upper lip, but I did not dignify it by the name 
of beard. Possibly I knew that barbers cut 
hair; if I did, the fact had no application to 
me, for Jim Bucks, who sheared sheep in the 
season, sheared the heads of most of the men 
and boys on the east road, where I lived. 

But the object of this visit was speedily ap- 
parent, for as soon as the elderly man rose 
from the chair, the barber bowed obsequiously 
to my benevolent conductor. Mr. Buckmin- 
ster told me to seat myself in the chair, which 
I did, whereat the barber seemed to be dis- 
mayed. I confess that I did not blame him, for 
he might well have been appalled to see such 
a bundle of rags in his nice, stuffed chair. My 
friend told him to cut my hair, which was cer- 
tainly long enough to be improved by such an 
operation. 

‘* His head was thoroughly washed this fore- 
noon, and he is cleaner than he seems to be,” 
said Mr. Buckminster, with a pleasant smile. 

‘*T was just going to dinner as you came in,” 
added the barber, apparently much embar- 
rassed. 

‘* Were you? Well, I wanted the boy to have 
a bath; and if you wish to go, we will find 
another shop,” replied my Samaritan. 

**O, no, sir! I was only going to say that 
I would lock the shop door, to prevent any 
more customers from coming in, if you don’t 
object,” pleaded the barber. 

‘*T don’t object; though I would rather have 
you say outright that you do not wish any one 
to see such a ragged boy in one of your chairs,” 
laughed Mr. Buckminster. 

** It would injure my business.” 
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‘* Then.lock the door.” 

After the barber had cut my hair, a bath was 
prepared for me, and both he and Mr. Buck- 
minster went away, leaving me, locked into 


the shop, to make my ablutions in the bath- 
room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BATH AND THE BARBER. 


THouGu I had always been in the habit of 
going into the water every Sunday in warm 
weather, a bath, as it was revealed to me in 
that barber’s shop, was a new institution. It 
seemed to me that rich people, with such ap- 
pliances as this, ought to keep clean. The 
water was warm and pleasant, the soap was 
soft and. fragrant, and the long-handled brush 
was the best thing in the world for reaching 
the point on the spinal column between the 
shoulders. I enjoyed the bath hugely, and I 
was in no hurry to get out of it. I soaped and 
scrubbed myself to my heart’s content; and I 
don’t know that I should have come out till 
dark, if the pleasure of putting on my new 
clothes had not been still before me. I dried 
myself carefully, and felt like a new being. 

I put on one of the new woollen shirts, and 
found that it was a good fit.’ The trousers 
could not have been better if they had been 
made for me. I discarded the old rope-yarns 
which had served me for suspenders, and put 
on the gayly-colored ones purchased at the 
clothing store. Already I began to feel like a 
dandy; and I thought that it would not be safe 
for me to walk through Glossenbury in this 
rig, for all the boys would hoot at me. The 
socks and shoes were next added to my person, 
and the effect was entirely satisfactory. The 
linen collar and the neck-handkerchief gave a 
finish to my appearance which I had never un- 
derstood before, for I had not before worn any- 
thing on my neck, unless it was a condemned 
comforter when I went out in the coldest 
weather. 

I put on the vest with a feeling that this gar- 
ment was a piece of useless extravagance. I 
had never worn one before, and the wonder 
was, that I did not get it on upside down, or 
‘*hind side afore.” I capped the climax when 
I donned the coat, which was a kind of bob- 
tailed frock, with the skirts reaching just be- 
low the hips. Then I looked in the large 
looking-glass in the bath-room, and I was 
quite unwilling to believe that I was Alexan- 
der Duddleton, late of the schooner Great 
West, and formerly of Glossenbury. If I had 
not recalled the events of the ‘last few hours, 
I should not have recognized myself in the 
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nice-looking fellow before me. I did not be- 
lieve Captain Boomsby would know me, if he 
saw me; and this was a great comfort. I even 
thought it would be safe for me to go back to 
New York, and walk the streets of that village. 

I put the hat on my head; but, somehow, 
something seemed to be wanting. I took it 
off again. I had neglected to comb my hair, 
after the scrubbing I had given it in the tub. 
The barber had not left much of it for my use, 
but what there was stood up like the bristles 
on a pig’s back. My hair was not very coarse, 
and did not naturally seek this position. I 
combed it down straight, as I had been in the 
habit of doing, when I did anything to it. I 
tried the hat again, and the effect seemed to 
be complete. 

‘* How are you, Sandy?” I said aloud to the 
figure in the glass, which did not yet seem to 
belong to me. 

While I was examining myself, I heard the 
door of the shop open, followed by the foot- 
steps of the barber, for they were too rapid to 
be those of my benefactor. 

‘* Well, my lad, how do you get along?” he 
asked. 

‘* First rate,” I replied, unfastening my door 
and throwing it open. “I feel as though I 
was somebody else just now.” 
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‘‘T should think you would,” laughed the 
tonsorial artist, surveying me from head to 
foot. ‘‘ You look like another man.” 

‘*T feel like one,” I added, taking off my 
hat. 

‘* Here, sit down in the chair, my lad, and 
let me polish you off a little on the head.” 

It did not seem to me possible that anything 





more could be done to improve my personal 
| appearance, even if it were desirable; but I 
| seated myself in the chair. The barber oiled 
|my hair, and squirted fragrant compounds 
upon it till it seemed to me that an ‘‘ essence 
| peddler” had been upset upon me. Then he 
rubbed my head till the bones of my skull 
cracked under his vigorous operations. .I did 
not exactly understand what he was driving at, 
but I submitted without a murmur to the dis- | 
cipline. While my head was still snapping, 
and the stars were twinkling before me, he ap- 
plied the comb and brush. In the glass before 
me I saw that the oil and compounds had 
made my rebellious hair so pliant that it 
would remain in whatever position the barber 
placed it. He parted it on one side, — this 
seemed to me then to be a feminine vanity, — 
and ‘‘topped up” the ends, till I fancied I 
looked like the dancing-master who came to 
our town in the winter, to give lessons in his 
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aft to the sons and daughters of the rich 
people. 

At last he finished his operations, and tome 
the effect was ‘‘ stunning.” I was on the point 
of asking the barber to introduce me to Mr. 
Sandy.Duddleton, when Mr. Buckminster en- 
tered the shop. He looked at me, and gave 
way to a hearty laugh. I blushed, and wanted 
to rub the kinks out of my hair. I should 
have done so if the barber had not been: pres- 
ent, for it did not seem to me just the thing 
to undo the work he had so laboriously ac- 
complished. 

‘*T am delighted to see you looking so well, 
Alexander,” said my kind friend. ‘‘ You have 
made a wonderful change in yourself.” 

**T feel like a cat in a strange garret,” I re- 
plied, much embarrassed. 

* You will get used to it in a few hours. 
You look like another person; and I don’t 
think your best friends would know you.” 

**I don’t quite know myself in these togs.” 

**The clothes must feel a little strange to 
you,” laughed Mr. Buckminster, as he looked 
me over again. ‘‘ Now, where is your bag?” 

**T left it in that room,” I replied, pointing 
to the bath-room. ‘* What shall I do with my 
old clothes? I can’t get them into the bag.’’ 


** You don’t want to get them in the bag. 


If you do anything with them, throw them 
into the river: they are good for nothing.” 

‘You can throw them into the dirt-barrel,” 
said the barber, pointing to the back door of 
the shop. 

I gathered them up and put them into the 
barrel — everything except the pair of shoes 
Locke had given me. I put them into the 
bag with the rest of my extra things, for I 
thought I might wear them when I obtained a 
place to work. 

Mr. Buckrhinster paid the barber for the 
bath and for cutting my hair, and I followed 
him out into the street, wondering what the 
next step was to be. 

**T should be glad to take you to my house, 
for my daughter wants to see you very much,” 
said my benevolent friend. 

**T don’t want to go there,” I replied, 
bluntly. 

“You don’t? Why not?” asked Mr. Buck- 
minster, with evident surprise. 


‘*I’m not used to going among such nice | 


people, and I should be scared,” I pleaded. 

‘* You need not be alarmed, for my wife and 
daughter will treat you very kindly. We all 
feel-that we owe you a debt we can never pay; 
and you must let my daughter see the one who 
saved her.” 
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**O, I’m willing to see her some time;” 

I don’t want to go among any great folks. 
shouldn’t feel at home,” I added. 

‘*T was going to say that I wanted to take 
you to my home, and have you stay there; but 
my house is now undergoing repairs, and my 
family are staying at the residence of a friend 
of mine for a few days more,” continued Mr. 
Buckminster. ‘‘I shall have to lodge you at 
a hotel until my house is finished, and then 
you must come and see us. I have engaged 
a room and board for you.” 

** Thank you, sir; you are very kind to me, 
and have done more for me than I deserve.” 

‘‘T have done nothing for you yet, Alexan- 
der, compared with what I intend to do.” 

‘¢T think you have done enough, sir,” I add- 
ed, glancing at my fine clothes. 

‘¢ Here is the hotel,” he continued, leading 
the way into a small but neat house not far 
from the river. 

It looked very nice to me, though it was by 
no means a first-class hotel. The landlord 
bowed lew to Mr. Buckminster, and I had al- 
ready come to the conclusion that he was a 
gentleman of considerable dignity and impor- 
tance in the place. We were conducted up 
one flight of stairs to a small, neatly-furnished 
room, whose only window overlooked the 
Hudson. 

‘“*This is your room, Alexander; and you 
will live at this hotel for a few days,” said my 
friend. ‘‘I shall see you every day, and you 
can amuse yourself by looking over the city, 
and seeing the various craft in the river.” 

**T shall do first rate here, sir,” I replied, 
with the feeling that I was quartered in a pal- 
ace. ‘*I have had to work hard always, and I 
shall not complain of a rest of a few days.” 

‘*Very well; and to-morrow, I hope, my 
daughter will be able to see you, for to-day she 
is quite ill from the effects of the affair of this 
morning,” said Mr. Buckminster, seating him- 
self in one of the two chairs the room con- 
tained. ‘‘ Now, as we are alone, I want to 
talk with you a little about the future. What 
do you want to do?” 

‘*T don’t know, sir. I expect to work and 
earn my own living,” I replied, seating myself 
at the window in the other chair. 

‘“*But what do you desire to do—learn a 
trade, or go into a store?” 

**Go into a store!” I exclaimed. 
know enough for that.” 

“Then perhaps you had better go to school 
for a while.” 

‘© T should like that first rate,” I anvitened, 
with enthusiasm. 


**T don’t 
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‘© Can you read and write?” 

“Yes, sir; and I have studied arithmetic, 
geography, and grammar a little. But I can’t 
afford to go to school: I must earn my own 
living.” 

‘*Perhaps we might manage that in some 
way,” said Mr. Buckminster, with a smile. 
‘* But before we make any plans for the future, 
we must consider that your manner of leaving 
your late employer was not quite regular.” 

‘¢T meant to leave him, any how,” I added. 

‘* Were you bound out to him?” 

** Not’s I know of.” 

I could give him no information in- regard 
to my relations with Captain Boomsby, except 
that I was taken from the poor-house, to work 
for him for my board and clothes. 

‘*T think he has a claim upon you for your 
services; and it is better to look the matter 
fair in the face. Don’t you think, if I should 
pay him a few hundred dollars, he would re- 
lease you?” ; 

‘* Perhaps so; but I don’t believe he would. 
If you let Captain Boomsby know where I am, 
it’s all up with me.” 

We talked for an hour on the subject; and 
when he left me, I was very much alarmed at 
the course he intended to pursue, which was, 


to see my late tyrant, and, for a sum of money, 
induce him to release me. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


I HAD no faith in Mr. Buckminster’s plan. 
I had experienced enough of the malice of 
Captain Boomsby’s nature to realize that, if 
he thought I was living comfortably anywhere, 
he would not be satisfied. I had resisted him, 
and this was the most serious offence of which 
I could be guilty. I had made his son confess 
that he stole the quarter; and this was laid up 
against me. I had received the sympathy of 
Barnes, and all the crewon board of the Great 
West, for which I was held responsible. I had 
seen the evil in the captain’s eye, and I feared 
that no appeal my friend could make would 
have any effect upon him. I was well aware 
that the tyrant loved money, but I had my 
doubts as to which was the stronger in his 
nature — avarice or revenge. I could not tell, 
and being well out of the fangs of the mon- 
ster, I was determined not to trust him again. 
While I was thinking of it, Mr. Buckminster 
returned to my room. 

‘** } forgot something,” said he. 

‘*T am sorry to have you take so much trou- 
ble on my account,” I replied. 
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‘* Since I went out, I bought this for you,” 
he added, handing me a very neat yellow 
wallet. 4 

‘What's this for?” I inquired, taking the 
gift. 

‘* To put your money in, of course.” 

‘*T don’t think I have any use for it: I 
never had any money in my life but once; and 
then only ten cents. I have no. more use for 
a wallet than I have for a razor, though I may 
want both one of these days.” 

**T was thinking, as I walked up to the house 
where my family are staying, that I should not 
be able to see you again to-day, for I have an 
engagement which may keep me till a late 
hour this evening; and I didn’t know but you 
might want this wallet.” 

**T haven’t any use for it, except to remind 
me how good you have been to me, sit,” I 
replied, ‘‘ and I don’t believe I shall ever need 
it even for that.” 

‘*It seems to me, Alexander, that you talk 
altogether above your condition. Nothing 
could be better expressed than the sentiment 
of your last remark,” said he, looking at me 
with something like astonishment on his face. 

If I did speak more fluently or more high- 
flown than I ought, I either inherited my 
speech from the parents I had never known, 
or learned it from the cultivated ladies who 
used to come to the poor-house to instruct the 
children. I could not explain it, and no one 
had ever mentioned it to me before. I had 
a considerable vocabulary of sea and other 
slang, which I could not help using at times, 
and it is more than possible that I do not now 
accurately report my own speeches, as made 
at this early period. 

‘*T didn’t know that I talked different from 
others,” I replied. 

‘¢ There is something about you that I don’t 
quite understand,” he added. ‘Do you like 
the wallet?” ; 

“Yes, sir; very much indeed.” 

+ **But you have not looked inside of. it; per- 
haps you will not like it so well when you 
have examined it more carefully.” 

Rather because he suggested it, than be+ 
cause I cared very much forthe useless toy, I 
opened the wallet. In one of the pockets there 
were several bank bills, and in several others 
a quantity of small money. I blushed — why 
I have not the least idea. . I had been accept- 
ing. gifts from this gentleman all the after- 
noon, without hinting at an’ objection; but 
somehow the money looked different to me, 
and I did not feel quite satisfied with my- 
self. 
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‘* There is money in it,” I said; and I think 
my embarrassment was apparent to him. 

‘*Yes, I put a little money in it, so that in 
walking about the town, if you saw anything 
you wanted, you might buy it,” replied Mr. 
Buckminster. 

**T don’t like to take any money, sir.” 

**Don’t you, my lad? Why not?” 

** Somehow it don’t seem to me to be just 
the thing.” 

‘*But I assure you it is just the thing,” 
laughed my friend, as he walked towards the 
door. ‘‘I may not be able to see you till 
nearly noon to-morrow, and I was not willing 
to leave you so that you could not buy an ap- 
ple or a stick of candy, if you wanted such 
things.” 

‘“*T want to do something for you, sir, for 
all these things,” I added. ‘‘I should like to 
work for you.” 

‘*'You have already done ten times as much 
for me as I can ever do for you. One of these 
days, when you are older, you will understand 
me better. I must go now; the money is but 
a trifle, and I wish you to spend it as freely as 
you please; and when it is gone, you shall 
have some more. Of course I mean that you 
I hope 


should. spend it in a proper manner. 
you never take any strong drinks.” 


** Never, sir.” 

‘** Any beer or wine?” 

‘* No, sir; I never tasted of anything strong- 
er than coffee, and never mean to,” I pro- 
tested. 

‘*You may spend it freely for nuts, candy, 
and fruit, and go to any show there is in town. 
By the way, I believe there is a circus some- 
where about here; at least, I saw some hand- 
bills of some kind of an exhibition.” 

I had heard of the circus, but had never been 
to one, and the prospect of seeing such a 
show overcame all my scruples about taking 
the money. I put the wallet in my pocket; 
and as Mr. Buckminster left the room, I prom- 
ised not to use one cent of the money for 
anything bad. Telling me to be at the hotel 
at eleven the next day, my generous friend 
took his leave of me. 

I got up and walked the room after he had 
gone. I looked at myself in the looking-glass. 
I thought my clothes were very fine; but what 
astonished me most was my hair, parted at 
the side, and frizzled at the ends. My face 
was very brown from exposure to the sun.and 
the sea air; but, thus improved by art, I was 
willing to believe that I was not a bad-looking 
fellow. Then I walked across the room with 
my hands in my trousers pockets —a very bad 
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habit; but then it was not often that I had 
pockets to put my hands into, and I think I 
was excusable. Of course I could not help 
feeling the wallet. I had money in my pocket; 
and this gave me a sensation I had never be- 
fore experienced — for the ten cents I had once 
earned I dared not carry with me for a longer 
period than thirty minutes. 

I did not know how rich I was; and seating 
myself in my chair at the windom, I proceeded 
to inquire into my financial condition. I had 
seen at least one bank bill, and I was sure that 
I had as much as one dollar, besides the small 
money. I took out the large bills first. I was 
almost overwhelmed when I saw that one of 
them was a five-dollar bill. Five dollars was 
a vast sum to me, and I began to feel as though 
I was in condition to scrape acquaintance 
with the New York millionuaires, of whom I 
heard some of the sailors on the wharf tell 
big stories, on my former voyage to the me- 
tropolis. But five dollars was not the total of 
my worldly wealth, and I continued the inves- 
tigation. I found a two-dollar bill, and three 
ones, making up a grand total of ten dollars! 
Ten dollars! Astor, Vanderbilt, and Drew 
were beggars compared with me! 

In the other pockets of the wallet i found 
three dollars in halves, quarters, and smaller 
money. Thirteen dollars! I had heard of 
such sums, but had never seen anything of the 
kind before. Surely Mr. Buckminster was 
made of money, if he could afford to scatter 
it in this reckless manner. I was not a Poor 
Boy any longer. The skies had opened and 
rained down wealth upon me. What would 
Captain Boomsby say if he could see me at 
that moment! What would he say if he could 
look into that wallet! I was very glad he could 
not see me, and could not look into that 
wallet. 

I am afraid a great many vain and silly 
thoughts passed through my head, as I sat at 
the window, occasionally glancing out when a 
steamer or other craft passed on the river. 
Then I wondered what Mr. Buckminster was 
going to do with me. He talked of my going 
to school, learning a trade, or taking a place 
in a store. I was willing to be disposed of as 
he thought best, but the thought that he in- 
tended to see my old tyrant, and make a bar- 
gain with him to release me from his service, 
filled me with alarm. I was not willing that 
it should be done, and I had said so as plainly 
as I could speak. My new protector — though 
I can hardly call him a sew one, for I had 
never had a protector before — was firm on this 
point. He was evidently opposed toa boy’s 
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running away under any circumstances; but 
he had not my experience to enlighten him, 
and I believed that, under the same conditions, 
he would do as I had done, or intended to do. 

He told me that he could not countenance a 
runaway; it was wrong for him to do so; but 
he would pay even a thousand dollars if Cap- 
tain Boomsby would release me. Though a 
thousand dollars was a mint of money even 
to my tyrant, I had heard him speak of sucha 
sum rather coolly, and without manifesting 
any especial awe or reverence. I was afraid 
he had not the same respect for a thousand 
dollars that I had, or that he would not have 
it if called upon to abandon his anticipated 
revenge. The hands on the Great West were 
paid an average of about twenty dollars a 
month, at the time, and I was the equal of al- 
most any one of them. It would be nine years 
before I was twenty-one, and at man’s wages 
on the vessel I should save him over two 
thousand. I went over this calculation sev- 
eral times, for I was much interested in it. 

Even at half wages — and I could earn that, 
besides my board, working on a farm — the 
captain would make more than the thousand 
dollars out of me, always providing that I 
staid with him till I was of age. It did not 
seem to me that Captain Boomsby would re- 
lease me, even for the largest sum Mr. Buck- 
minster had named. I was really alarmed as 
I considered these matters. I was confident 
that my Newburgh friend would insist upon 
negotiating with the tyrant, and I was quite 
as sure that no bargain could be made. I was 
utterly dissatisfied with the prospect, for it 
seemed to me almost certain that I should be 
restored to Captain Boomsby, if I did not 
take the matter into my own hands. 

Mr. Buckminster was conscientious, and in- 
tended to do only what he considered right 
and necessary. Certainly his intentions were 
highly honorable, but he did not know my ty- 
rant as well as I did. I may as well confess 
that I had it in my mind to take my bag in my 
hand, and leave Newburgh at once, without 
even bidding my good friend adieu. This 
would save him all trouble on my account. 
According to his own showing, he had not 
paid me a tenth of what he owed me, meas- 
ured by his own standard of gratitude, so that 
I should not leave in his debt. But going off 
in this manner seemed to me very mean, and 
I could not reconcile myself to the step at that 
time. Still, I was determined not to be made 
the subject of negotiation with the captain, for 
that would involve the telling him where I 
was. 
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I decided to do nothing till the next day 
when I met Mr. Buckminster; then I would 
talk with him again on the subject, and if he 
persisted in carrying out his plan, why, I must 
look out for myself. Having come to this 
conclusion, I thought I would go out to walk. 
My room seemed to be very warm, or a super- 
abundance of clothing heated me, and I opened 
the window to let in the fresh air from the 
river. I had hardly done so before the door 
of my chamber was suddenly opened by the 
landlord, and at the same moment Captain 
Boomsby stalked into the apartment, looking 
as ugly as when I had last seen him on the 
deck of the Great West. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TYRANT ON THE OFFENSIVE. 


I NEED not say that I was startled at the un- 
expected appearance of mytyrant. It seemed 
to me more like an apparition than the real 
presence of the man whom I had so much 
reason to dread. Up to this moment I had 
not doubted that I was entirely clear of him, 
for I had no suspicion that he would follow 
and attempt to recover possession of me. 
How he came here was then a mystery to me, 
though I was able to solve it a few days after- 
wards. As this explanation will interest the 
reader more at this point than at any subse- 
quent time, I give it now. As I did not obtain 
it from Captain Boomsby, I could only con- 
jecture his motives and movements. 

It was not difficult for me to imagine how 
the master of the Great West felt when he 
saw the steamer moving off with me on board 
of her. Doubtless he feared that I might for- 
get to return. He saw what I had done in 
saving Miss Buckminster from the muddy 
waters of the dock, and might well suppose 
that the act would make some friends for me. 
I can readily imagine that, after waiting a rea- 
sonable time for me to come down from Twen- 
ty-third Street, he went down into his cabin, 
‘* slicked up” a little, and then made his way 
to the upper landing of the steamer. It is 
quite possible that he consulted the wharfin- 
ger, or other experts at the pier where his 
vessel lay, and even visited the office of the 
day-line of boats to Albany. 

Prepared by this information for prompt 
and decided action, doubtless he went to the 
Twenty-third Street pier, and learned that no 
ragged, hatless, shoeless fellow like myself 
had landed there when the steamer stopped. 
The man in charge of the interests of the line, 
on the pier, would certainly know it, if I had 
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landed. His next step was to take the express 
train on the Hudson River Railroad at half 
past ten, to Poughkeepsie, the only stopping- 
place of this train, where he arrived in ad- 
vance of the boat ‘in which I had taken pas- 
sage, atten minutes before one. Of course he 
was very confident that he should be able to 
head me off at this point. When the steamer 
arrived, he hastened on board of her, and con- 
fronted the captain. I considered Captain 
Rowe my friend, and I knew he was interested 
in me. He understood enough of my story to 
see that my pursuer was not kindly disposed 
towards me, arid it seemed like treachery for 
him to tell my tyrant what had become of me. 

Captain Rowe looked like an honest man, 
and I have =.u doubt he was one; but he must 
have told Captain Boomsby what had become 
of me. Iwas sure that neither Locke nor 
Bennett would tell if they had been steamed 
to death in their own boilers for not doing so. 
I suppose, however, that Captain Rowe be- 
lieved Mr. Buckminster was fully able to take 
care of and protect me, and it was possible 
that my kind friend had explained to him his 
plans in regard to me, so that the captain sup- 
posed he should only help the business along 
by telling the simple truth. I cannot believe 
that the noble commander of that magnificent 
steamer was wilfully guilty of anything like 
treachery to me, for I know that he would 
have been glad to administer a little whole- 
some discipline to Captain Boomsby him- 
self. ; 

It is possible that some other person told my 
tyrant what had become of me; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Captain Boomsby ascertained that 
I had landed at Newburgh. If he had not, he 
would not have gone there, and found me at 
the hotel. At twenty minutes past three he 
took the train for Fishkill, which is on the 
river nearly opposite Newburgh. Crossing 
by the ferry, he had arrived soon after four. 
Doubtless the spectacle of an influential gen- 
tleman like Mr. Buckminster, conducting a 
dirty, ragged boy, such as I was when I 
landed, attracted- the attention of all the loaf- 
ers and hangers-on about the pier; and there 
was a multitude of them, as I had observed 
myself. Very likely some of these idlers had 
taken interest enough, in my affairs to follow 
us to the stores and: to the barber’s shop. 
There were enough of them hanging around 
to collect and put together the different parts 
of the transaction, if no one or more of them 
watched it to a conclusion. However this 
may be, I had abundant proof in the presence 
of Captain Boomsby to assure me that he 
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had been able to trace me to my present 
abode. : 

As I have remarked before, he looked ugly; 
but there was also a gleam of triumph in hi¢ 
sunken eye, such as I had often seen’ before in 
his expression, when he thought he had me 
in a particularly tight place. After chasing 
me all day, and investing several dollars in 
the search, I have no doubt he experienced a 
very strong and malignant satisfaction in the 
act of finding me. It would have been no 
more than human for him to have such a sen- 
sation, though it belonged only to his low 
type of humanity. He looked at me; he 
frowned, and a kind of diabolical smile played 
on his lips. 

I did not like the looks of him, and from 
his ugly face I glanced at. the window I had 
just opened. ' Beneath it was the roof of a low 
piazza, which surrounded the hotel, and af- 
forded a very pleasant resort for loafers that 
smoked, and loafers that did not smoke. My 
bag lay upon the foot of the bed, within reach 
of the window —and I was a sailor, used to 
going aloft, and climbing in all sorts of diffi: 
cult places. Though I did not immediately 
jump out at the window, I could not help con- 
sidering the possibilities of the time and place. 
Desperate as the situation seemed to be at 
first, a second thought saved me from despair. 

The landlord had shown my tyrant up to 
my room. As soon as he opened the door, 
Captain Boomsby, as I have said, stalked into 
the room. But Mr. Van Eyck, the host, did 
not seem to be quite satisfied with the move- 
ments of the visitor. Perhaps he thought it 
was a shade too familiar for him to walk into 
my chamber without an invitation from the 
occupant thereof. It is probable that the land- 
lord did not suspect anything wrong till the 
captain unceremoniously pushed by him, and 
stalked into the room; I say ‘‘ stalked,” be- 
cause he came into my apartment with a very 
haughty and offensive air; at least, it must 
have seemed so to Mr. Van Eyck, who had 
not seen me in my dirt and rags, and had 
treated me with respect and consideration. 
Doubtless he believed the visitor had exceeded 
the bounds of propriety, and was getting 
ahead of him. In order to restore the proper 
relation between himself and the captain, and 
place himself in a position to command the 
situation, in case of need, he stepped into the 
room, and halted between my tyrant and me. 

** You are cutting it fat here,” said Captain 
Boomsby, surveying me critically from head 
to foot as I stood by the window. 

I had the opportunity to guess what my ty- 
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rant thought of my personal appearance in 
my new rig; and the effect was full as tremen- 
dous as I-had imagined. By this time I had 
collected my thoughts, and braced up my 
nerves, as we used to brace up the yards, to 
meet the shock of whatever might come. I 
had learned by hard experience that nothing 
was to be gained, but much lost, by quailing 
in the presence of this cowardly tyrant, and I 
tried not to quail, though I had been ‘ taken 
all aback ” by his sudden appearance. 

‘*T have found some good friends,” I replied, 
commanding myself so as to give an easy, 
quiet answer. 

‘That suit of clothes will just fit Nicholas 
after he has grown another year,” continued 
Captain Boomsby, still studying the material 
and finish of. my new suit. 

‘*Tt will depend upon how much he grows 
in a year,” I answered. 

‘*T didn’t expect to find you all prinked up 
like this, Sandy; but I don’t object,” chuckled 
the tyrant. ‘‘ Them traps can all be put toa 
good use. I suppose you have plenty of money 
in your pocket.” 

*“*T have some,” I replied, with dangerous 
candor. 

‘* Perhaps you'd better hand it over to me 
before you lose any on’t,” said the captain, ex- 
tending his hand; whereat the landlord stepped 
up a little nearer to the scene of action. ‘‘I 
thought whether or no you wouldn’t git some- 
thing for picking up that gal, so I should git 
enough to pay my expense, if I came up here 
after you. Fork over, Sandy.” 

*‘T think not,” I answered. 

**Won’t do it, eh? Barnes ain’t here now,” 
chuckled the captain. 

I was painfully conscious of the fact, though 
I had some hope of the landlord, who was a 
wiry, if not a large man; and I thought he 
meant business, as he watched the interview. 

‘What I have was given me for my own 
use,” I ventured to suggest. 

‘Sandy, I’m your lawful guardéen, and 
what’s yours belongs to me. You hain’t got 
nc right to a single cent you make, without I 
give it to you; so hand over the money.” 

‘*No, sir; I won’t do it,” I replied, decided- 
ly, for I knew it was no use to temporize with 
him. 

‘Then you are go’n to make me take the 
money away from you,” added Captain Booms- 
by, pulling up the sleeyes of his coat. 

I. took my bag from the foot of the bed, in 
readiness for the next movement of the tra- 
gedy, or farce, as it might turn out to be. 
Whether the tyrant thought I had a knife or a 
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pistol in.this bag, I know not, but he stepped 
back a pace, and looked at me. 

‘* Got a travelling bag — have you, Sandy?” 
said he, with a sickly grin. ‘‘ Well, all them 
things will come handy for my wife or the 
gals, for that’s altogether too fine for a feller 
like you.” 

‘¢ It will answer for me very well.” 

‘*] don’t believe it will!” sneered he. 
‘“You’ve got fixed up pretty nice; had your 
hair ’iled and parted, and smell like an essence 
peddler! Aclean shirt anda white collar! A 
neck-han’kercher like the bos’n of a man-o’- 
war! Well, if these things won’t fit Nicholas 
this year, they will next. He’ll grow to ’em. 
I shouldn’t wonder if that han’kercher’d go 
round my neck.” 

‘“*One made of hemp would suit you bet- 
ter,” I replied, incautiously and improperly ; 
but I was stung by the cool expression of his 
intention to rob me of my new clothes. 

‘‘ That’s sassy,” said Captain Boomsby, 
hardly disturbed by the smile on the face of 
the landlord. ‘‘ But no matter; we'll settle 
all that by and by, with the rest of the reck- 
nin’. What you done with your old clothes, 
Sandy?” 

‘¢T put them in the dirt barrel, with the rest 
of the dirt.” 

‘“*So much the worse for you, for you'll 
want ’em. You may not be able to git any 
again as good as them was.” 

‘*T shall not be likely to get any worse.” 

‘*Now, may be you will; and you was a 
wasteful critter to throw them trousers away, 
and it’s lucky for you that you left the coat on 
the deck of the vessel. But I guess we are 
wastin’ time. We shall have to take the train 
on t’other side of the river about eight o’clock. 
I suppose we can git some supper here — can’t 
we, landlord?” 

‘‘ We have supper at six o’clock,” replied 
Mr. Van Eyck, coldly. 

‘¢ How much money have you got, Sandy?” 
asked Captain Boomsby, turning to me again. 

‘¢ What I have belongs to me,” I answered, 
evasively. ‘ 


‘*T guess not,” said the tyrant, shaking his 


head. ‘‘If you won’t tell me, I’ll count it for 
myself;” and he made a movement towards 
me. 

‘* Stop, sir!” said the landlord, stepping 
between us, as I was on the point of going 
out the window. ‘‘If you intend to rob this 
young gentleman in my house, there’s going 
to be a fight before you do it.” 

Barnes was not there, but Van Eyck was 
plucky enough for the occasion, and I put my 
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bag on the chair by the window, in readiness 
to take a hand in any conflict that might en- 
sue. Captain Boomsby looked ‘at the’ land- 
lord, and appeared to-be surprised at his inter- 
ference. 

; (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— — 


THE FALL FLIGHT. 
A SPORTSMAN’S IDYL. 


BY CHARLES D. HALL. 


N my right the rattling pebbles tell where 

shore and surges meet; 

To the left the lagoon’s ripples break monoto- 
nously. sweet. 

On the verdant ribbon lying thus between the 
lake and sea, 

Sit I in my stand of fir twigs, dog by side and 
gun on knee. 

Damp with gathering storm, the north-winds 
lash the surges into foam ; 

O’er the foaming bar each fisher hastes to his 
Acadian home. 


Up and down the coast, the sea-gulls, scream- 
ing, wheel along the shore; 

For his prey the swooping osprey dives where 
foaming breakers roar; 

From his seaward wanderings flieth the swift 
black duck to his pool, 

Where the alder overhangeth glassy waters 
clear and cool. 

*Mid the sedge the bittern boometh; and, with 
stately step and slow, 

O’er the shallows stalks the heron, seeking 
finny prey below. 


Through the rifted clouds the sun-god still a 
flood of radiance leaves 

On Acadian fields, where kirtled women bind 
the falling sheaves, 

Gilding with a brighter glory the white chap- 
el’s slender spire, 

And its sacred symbol blazing ’mid the clouds 
a cross of fire. 

Spreading every inch of canvas, steering for 
the open sea, 

Stand off-shore Maine’s sharp-built schooners, 
from the breakers on their lee. 


O’er their reeling decks by midnight many an 
angry sea shall sweep; 

As through surge and gust they battle, few 
shall close their eyes in sleep. 

"Mid the murky hell of waters, watching helm, 
and sail, and stay, 





Longing for the dawn, though fearing what 
may greet the eye with day. 

But to me the whistling north wind bears from 
o’er the troubled sea 

All the fleet-winged host of heaven, I have 
hoped and longed to see. 


To my painted lures the curlew swoops with 
whistle clear and shrill, 


Lost in the sharp shot that echoes loud from | 


distant cliff and hill; 

From. the sea the golden plover, answering my 

‘ calling, sweep; 

Wheeling o’er the foaming breakers, hurry 
sandpiper and peep. 

Nought avails the teal’s swift pinions, when 
the fatal spring I press; 

Fallen from heaven, the black duck struggles 
’mid the reeds in helplessness. 


Dear to me the clouded barrels, beautiful the 
dark-veined stock; 

Sweet it is to hear the clicking of each keenly- 
tempered lock ; 

Sweet to hear the sharp twin-volley, that for 
years has carried death 

To the vainly-flying quarry of the thicket, sea, 
and heath ; 

Dear the faithful black retriever, and the point- 
er, stanch and sure; 

Sweet it is to breathe the zephyrs of the forest, 
sea, and moor ;— ‘ 


Sweeter still to feel that Nature daily draweth’ 
yet more nigh, 

Even still more subtly noting change of wind, 
and sea, and sky; 

Drinking in the hot life flowing from the vivi- 
fying sun, 

In the northern breezes glowing, when his 
autumn course is run, 

Welcoming the sleety rainfall, fearing not the 
whirling snow; 

Light they count the city’s pleasures who the 
sportsman’s health-joys know. 


Earth to these, her happier children, gives free 
breath and springy tread, 

Restful slumbers, sweet and dreamless, though 

' they lack both roof and bed; 

Appetite which craveth only simple food and 
limpid rill ; 

Conscious strength, which shuns no danger, 
seeks no quarrel, fears no ill: 

By the great gulf’s icy waters, where St. Law- 
rence meets the sea, 

Such the boon, O brother sportsman, I would 
crave for you and me. 
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NATURE'S SCHOLAR. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A STRICKEN MOTHER. 


S, it was true. They sent my father to 

State Prison for seven years! He— 
Harry Bulwer — once a flattered, well-known 
painter, was now —a convict! O, the unut- 
terable shame and grief we suffered! I make 
no attempt to tell it. Only those who have 
suffered like us can imagine our sorrow— 
others would think I raved. 

My poor mother sat stricken. Each day 
she rose from a heavy sleep and moved about 
mechanically, and often tried to sew. But her 
hands would fall with the work in her lap, 
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AND WHEN WE SAT THAT EVENING ON THE BALCONY. 





them prettily in a little basket, and placed 
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while she sat crouching, motionless, and 
brooding — always brooding over her misery. 
I tried in every way to rouse her, even by per- 
versity and unkindness — but she hardly no- 
ticed me. I was broken-hearted. ; 

“*O, why have I nota brother! ” I mourned. 
‘©O, Willie! Willie Graham! Howcould you: 
go away from me? What shall I do here alone 
with my mother going crazy!” 

Then I redoubled my efforts. I coaxed 
mother to go with me every evening to a 
pretty little park, where, indeed, she went, but 
returned in the same state. I bought little 
bouquets, though feeling that I could not af- 
ford the expense, but she would not notice 
them; and one day whenI had spent a dollar 
for a great bunch of red roses, and arranged 
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them on her lap, she screamed, and put her 
hands before her eyes. 

‘‘Take them away!” she implored; ‘‘ take 
them away! O, my Harry brought me once 
a basket of red roses! Long, long ago, in the 
time when I was happy!” 

Frightened and shocked, I snatched the flow- 
ers away, and, unseen by her, threw them out 
of the window. 

Mother was weeping, and her tears fell so 
fast and continuously, that I was terribly 
alarmed; but my efforts to soothe her were 
unavailing. At last, worn out, she threw her- 
self down on the lounge, and slept heavily for 
hours. 

I watched her, and wept softly. She was so 
sadly altered! she was growing old so fast! 
What could I do to save her — to keep her with 
me? ‘* Alas,” I thought, ‘‘my mother will 
die before I have-earned a pretty, pleasant 
home for her. O, why does it take so long to 
accomplish anything! If, now, I were only a 
boy — her son, instead of her daughter! What 
can a girl of fifteen do? Well, well, perhaps as 
much as a boy of only fifteen! Let me think!” 

My tears stopped, and I did begin in earnest 
to think. I thought of Miss Adamsen, and 
softly rising, went into the little bedroom, and 
wrote a letter to her, telling of my mother’s 
failing health and despondent mental state, 
but not alluding to the cause. I thought she 
might, perhaps, not know, and I would be the 
last to tell her. 

Miss Adamsen replied at once, giving the 
address of the physician who had attended 
me, and regretting that, as her sister was very 
feeble, she could not come to the city, instead 
of writing, but would call on us soon. “Her 
letter was like her personal presence, refresh- 
ing, and inspiring strength. 

I was already a little hopeful when it came, 
for when mother waked out of that long, deep 
sleep — it lasted twelve hours — she was more 
like herself; she caressed me fondly, and talked 
about my drawing. But in a day or two I saw 
the old gloom, and apathy, and want of sleep 
at night, returning again, and I went to call 
on the doctor. He was very wise as well as 
very good, questioned me closely, and after 
reflecting a while, told me that this was incipi- 
ent brain disease, and that the distractions of 
travel would benefit mother, especially if the 
journey was ostensibly to visit a dear old 
friend. 

‘*Have you no relatives living at a dis- 
tance?” he inquired. 

I mentioned uncle James, the only relative 
I had ever heard of, but told him we had 
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no money to bear the expenses of the jour- 
ney.” ~ ‘| 
“That is cruel! that is a hard case! And 
you are so young and delicate, my child, to 
bear this heavy burden. Old Homer says,— 

‘ The day in which a boy is fatherless 

Makes him companionless.’ 

That is doubly true of a tender girl.” 

He took my hand gently, and looked at me 
with benevolent solicitude. My eyes were 
dim with tears, but I would not let them fall. 

‘¢T will call this evening,” said the doctor, 
‘and try if I can aid your mother.” 

I went home greatly comforted; there was 
now some one who would help to bear my 
burden of trouble. 

The doctor came that evening, and at first 
began to talk on indifferent but pleasant sub- 
jects; then he told mother that she looked as 
if she had not slept well of late; and she con- 
fessed the truth. 

‘* Have you ever tried mesmerism to induce 
sleep?” he inquired. 

‘* Never, myself; but I have known others 
to try it, with benefit.” 

‘*Then oblige me to-night by letting me 
try to put you into a natural sleep. I am 
writing a book on the brain, and I wish to 
test all my theories.” 

After some explanation and urging, mother 
reluctantly consented, and by his direction 
went into the bedroom, prepared for the night, 
and having got into bed, called us. We went 
in, and the doctor held both her hands a while, 
and looked into her eyes, telling her not to 
shut them until she felt sleepy. When her 
eyelids closed, he made magnetic passes from 
the top of her head down her shoulders and 
arms to her finger-tips. A few passes sufficed ; 
she was soon sleeping as quietly as a little 
child. He closed the window and dropped its 
curtain, put out the light, and took me with 
him from the room. 

‘‘Your mother’s brain was overcharged 
with burning electricity. By my greater ner- 
vous strength I have removed it. I thought, 
when you told me how that excessive weep- 
ing relieved her, that she might be restored 
to health, and she may! Keep her room 
quiet and dark; let her sleep until she wakes ; 
I will be in to-morrow night. Good by, my 
child.” And the good man was gone. I slept 
on the hard, narrow lounge in the studio near 
the clay statue, as if I had been lying on a 
most luxurious couch; for I was very happy 
—my dear mother would be soon restored 
to me! 

She was better when she waked the next 
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day, at a much later hour than usual; and I, 
anxious to keep her from sinking again into 
that torpor of grief, imprudently suggested 
that she should attempt to get some mitiga- 
tion of my father’s sentence. This proved 
to be bad advice, for acting upon it with all 
the nervous energy of a forlorn hope, my 
poor mother went far beyond her strength. 
I thought her better for several days; she 
was so eager and untiring. She worked at 
home with me, and she wrote a vast number 
of letters to my father, to the officials of the 
prison, to the governor of the state, to eminent 
clergymen and lawyers, to everybody every- 
where who might possibly be able and willing 
to help her. I read every letter, and copied 
some of them for her as her strength failed 
—and my heart ached for her. Ah, what a 
book that collection of letters would have 
made! What a thrilling, pathetic book! 

Mother’s efforts were in vain. At last, one 
day when she returned from an interview 
with my father, she swooned in my arms 
as she entered our door, and after that was 
unable, from utter weakness, to leave her 
bed. I had written several times of late to 
Willie, telling him all my troubles, and im- 
ploring him to think for me and advise. 
Now, when mother was so ill, a letter came 
from him, closely followed by another; both 
had been written before he received any let- 
ter from me. 

In the last he said he had found my uncle 
James, who lived near San Bernardino, on a 
large and thriving farm. Uncle James wanted 
mother and me to come there and live with 
him— only us; he did not want my father. 
**T am afraid you will not come, Mrs. Bulwer,” 
wrote Willie — for his letter was to both of us; 
‘but I beg that you will, for Emma’s sake. 
If you are not ready to come now, you will be 
welcome at any future time.” 

Willie’s letter was so kind and so welcome 
that I cried over it, thinking, — 

‘* Why was he vexed when I wished to treat 
him like a brother? I am sure his conduct 
is most brotherly and loving!” 

I omitted what related to father when I read 
the letter to mother. 

‘* Do you wish to go to California, Emma?” 
she asked me. ‘* Would you be happier there?” 

“Yes, mamma, if the journey will restore 
your health.” 

“«T fear that is impossible,” she said, sadly; 
‘*since my poor Harry hates me, and refuses 
ts see me, I have no desire to live.” 

“©,” I screamed in terror, ‘‘ do not die! 
Do not leave me! O, mamma, did I not strug- 
gle to live for you? Do not die till I die!” 
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‘*If you wish me to live, you must pray for 
me. I can no longer pray for myself!” 

Shocked and terrified, I could only kiss her 
and weep over her without replying. 

I told the doctor that evening all that she 
had said, and he looked troubled. He advised 
me to take her to California, to write to my 
uncle for money. The next day he sent a 
minister to visit mother. 

Just before the minister came, a letter ar- 
rived from uncle James, entreating that moth- 
er and I would come at once to him. He had 
more than plenty for us all, he said, and if we 
preferred to be independent, there was a vari- 
ety of work to be found in that new country; 
teachers were in demand. Buthe did not wish 
us to work. In proof of his sincerity, he sent 
an order on a New York banking-house for 
money enough to pay our expenses out there. 
My father was not mentioned in his letter, 
which closed with many expressions of sym- 
pathy and brotherly love. 

Mother was benefited at once by this unex- 
pected kindness; it seemed to act like a cor- 
dial tonic; and as the minister — who called 
while we were talking it over — was.a man of 
delicate tact as well as sincere piety, his visit 
left mother in a very tender and hopeful mood. 
I soon perceived that she could again comfort 
herself with prayer, and I was glad; for, alas! 
what other comfort had she! 

The matter was soon decided, and I wrote 
to uncle James when we would leave for San 
Francisco, where he had promised to meet us. 
Then I wrote a few words to my father, telling 
him our plans, and adding that mother and I 
meant to have a home of our own ready for 
him by the time he was ready to come. 

in reply, he sent the following note : — 


‘* DAUGHTER EMMA: I am glad that you 
have sense enough to take yourself and your 
mother off. I will never trouble you. 

‘* Your FATHER.” 


I did not show this to mother. She went 
away very sadly, because father had refused 
her a last interview. Miss Adamsen and her 
beautiful little crippled sister returned to their 
rooms on the day we left. They bade us fare- 
well with hearty good wishes for the future. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MAN TO LEAN ON. 
THE journey to California was much more tedi- 
ous and wearisome then than now. We went by 


the Isthmus route, which has been so often de- 
scribed that I need not dwell upon it. My dis- 
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comforts, however, were quite unheeded, as 
my mother’s health improved. The constant 
change kept her from dwelling on her sorrows, 
and extreme physical fatigue compelled her to 
sleep much. For me, when I saw my dear 
mother returning to a semblance ofher natural 
self — brave, enduring, and hopeful—I was hap- 
pier than I had ever thought to be. I learned 
soon the chief cause of her better spirits. 

**O, Emma,” she often whispered, “is it 
not delightful to be among strangers! among 
people who do not know the cruel shame and 
bitterness of our lives! who treat us like la- 
dies because we‘dress well and behave with 
decorum! Indeed, they have no cause to treat 
us in any other way; but how they would 
change if the truth was made known! You 
must never, never speak of your father!” 

Then she would sigh heavily, and I would 
turn away to hide the starting tears, feeling 
that my mother must have suffered far more 
than I could even imagine. 


I had my own sorrow too. When we had 


decided to leave New York, I went into the 
studio and looked about me with pain. I must 
leave this pleasant place with all my advan- 
tages of study, and go into a wild, new coun- 
try, where I would find no facilities, no oppor- 
tunities to perfect myself in art. Icould carry 


but few models with me, and expected that 
those I did take would get broken on the way. 
Mother and Willie were only keen critics, not 
teachers. I had meant to save money from 
my sewing until we could go to Italy, where 
I might study in the Life Schools — but 
now — 

Perhaps I might paint some landscapes, but 
I had never had instruction in landscape paint- 
ing from nature, and fancied it was very hard. 
How could it be otherwise? I thought now, 
noting the rapidly-changing sky, the ever- 
varying ocean. waves, the countless distinct 
objects on every hand; I shrank from at- 
tempting to paint a landscape view. 

But I had considered well before starting, 
and felt willing, for my mother’s sake, to give 
up all my beautiful dreams, my aspiring hopes. 
Yes, I felt able to practise self-denial during 
my lifetime, if so I might keep my mother 
with me. 

We finally reached San Francisco, and found 
uncle James waiting. He came forward, a 
large, bronzed, and heavily-bearded man, who 
took off his huge sombrero as he approached 
my mother, and said, — 

“Clara! Sister Cla’!” 

‘*Jimmie!” cried out mother, as she threw 
herself into his arms. 
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He embraced her tenderly, held her there, 
and stroked her silver hair with a pitying 
look, calling her ‘‘ Sister Cla’! Little Sister! 
Darling Clara!” over and over again, as one 
would do to soothe a sobbing child. We were 
at one side of the crowd, and other reunions 
were taking place round us, so that not many 
curious eyes noticed my mother’s agitation; 
but uncle James evidently cared not if they 
did. 

I looked at him as he stood there so strong, 
and tender, and protecting, and loving, and 
began to realize what a man may be to a wo- 
man; and then the thought rushed into my 
mind, — 

‘“‘Q, if my mother had really a husband! 
If I had really a father!—” ~ 

It was too much for quiet endurance; I 
turned aside to hide my emotion. Then 
mother came to me, and uncle James kissed 
me, and said I was just the girl he wanted, and 
how bright his home would be now, with his 
little Emma in it! Ah, well! those of my 
readers who have suffered as we had suffered 
can imagine our happiness; and the others, 
whose lives have flowed on in serenity and 
plenty, would not understand, would think 
me mad, if I try to express myself fully. So 
I pass over that day. 

We remained a week in San Francisco rest- 
ing, while my uncle bought farm and house- 
keeping implements to take home. He was 
now a widower with, two children, little boys 
of eight and ten, whom he had left in the care 
of their tutor, an aged Spanish priest. 

‘* My boys are wild, Clara,” said he; ‘‘ but 
they will love you dearly. A mother might 
do almost anything with them! Poor little 
Luis was but a baby when his mother left him. 
You must remember that.” 

Mother pressed his hand gently, saying, — 

“*T love them already, and I need them as 
much as they need me!” 

‘¢ As for Emma,” continued uncle, ‘‘ my boys 
are more than half Spaniards, for they are 
more like their mother than like me. Little © 
Luis is the image of my pretty Anita —and 
they will adrgire Emma with all the chivalry 
of their race! I must warn you, my dear, 
that they are excessively jealous, and that you 
must treat them with strict impartiality.” 

I smilingly promised, thinking how pleas- 
ant it would be to have two gay, venturesome 
boys for companions. And Willie too! Yes, 
I would see Willie; he was working with an 
engineering company whose office was at San 
Bernardino. My thoughts. wandered off to 
Willie, as I sat looking out over the ocean, — 
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the Pacific Ocean, — and watching the sea- 
lions at play on the rocks not far off. For, as 
the custom is in San Francisco, we had risen 
before sunrise, and driven over to the Cliff 
House that morning, totake an early breakfast, 
and amuse ourselves watching the sea-lions. 

What monstrous, uncouth, weird creatures 
they were! They seemed to fascinate me 
strangely by their uncanny looks and odd, 
clumsy gambolings! 

That day was to be devoted to sight-seeing ; 
and after breakfast we drove over an excellent 
wooden road, to the heart of the city, where we 
spent some hours in the main streets of the 
Chinese quarter, examining curious and beauti- 
ful goods in their shops. Uncle had procured 
an interpreter; so I was able to buy some beau- 
tiful vases and grotesque figures which I meant 
to use as models. After that we spent an hour 
at the Chinese theatre, witnessing the strange 
and extraordinary contortions of the actors, 
and their astonishing feats of jugglery; and 
when our ears could no longer endure the tor- 
ture of their music, we went out for a long 
ride, which would have been delightful in Jan- 
uary, when the country is green and bloom- 
ing, but then — in September, when the fields 
were brown and baked hard by the continued 
dry weather since May, the foliage parched 
and shrivelled, excepting in small and well- 
watered gardens, and the roads very dusty — 
we did not like the country. 

We went in a small sailing vessel from San 
Francisco to San Pedro (they make the trip 
now in steamers), and found the voyage rather 
pleasant ; especially when we remembered that 
we could easily, by spending a few days more, 
go instead to the wonderful lands of China 
and Japan. It seemed very strange to realize 
that they were so near to us. 

At San Pedro, some covered wagons and 
extra horses and mules for riding awaited us. 
They belonged to my uncle, and by their aid 
we had in a few days reached San Bernardino. 
We passed through small towns on our way, 
and made a halt of two days at Los Angeles. 

‘* Well, little girl,” inquired uncle James as 
we strolled through the old Spanish part of 
that place, ‘‘ how do you like your adopted 
state, so far?” 

‘*O, very much! Everything is so strange, 
and wild, and romantic! If only I could have 
studied drawing a year longer before I came 
here! Then —” 

‘* Well, what then?” 

‘* Then what charming pictures I could show 
you! There is much here for an artist to 
use. 
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“ Well, that is just what you want, my lit- 
tle artist.” 

‘* Ah, if there was a School of Art here, or 
even one teacher!” , 

‘*Nature shall be your Life School, and na- 
ture your teacher!” said. my mother, confi- 
dently and encouragingly. 

Surprised, I looked at her. O, my own 
mother — the brave, wise, patient mother, 
whom I had missed so long, had come back 
tome! I could not speak for joy. 

After resting at Los Angeles, we reached 
San Bernardino, which was but sixty miles 
away, in two days more. 

As we drew near the town, Willie came gal- 
loping to meet us. What a shock that was — 
a shock of pleasure! I could not helpcrying, 
after my first outburst of gladness, and then 
Willie bantered me about being sorry to see 
him; but when I looked up there was some- 
thing sparkling below his own eyelashes. I 
cried because I had had so much trouble since 
Willie and I last parted. 

And when we sat that evening on the bal- 
cony of the little old hotel where Willie 
boarded, and I heard him talk of his business, 
and how that he meant to live in this coun- 
try all his life, — here, where my own home 
was to be, —a quiet rest and happiness con- 
soled me for what had been in the past. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_>—__—_ 


SONG. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HITHER, O year, are you flying, 
Flying beyond our reach, 
Delaying not for our sighing, 
More plaintive than speech? 


Where are your spring-time flowers, 
That bloomed at our feet? 

Where are your sunshiny hours, 
That made life complete? 


Where are your roses, dew-garnished, 
With thorns set between? 

Where are your lilies, untarnished, 
And lustrous of sheen? 


Whither has vanished the splendor 
Of dawns that are spent, 

Of twilights solemn and tender, 
With stars eloquent? 


Where is the bloom of your clover? 
Where is your bird, 

From whose nest happy songs bubbled over, 
When little wings stirred? 
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NO. 3.—I TRADE WITH A CARAVAN, 
AND AM MADE A MOHAMMEDAN. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


bp nares my journey to Medina, to attend 
the king’s court, two more incidents oc- 
curred, which I think ought not to be passed 
over. They will serve to give one a correct 
idea of what a caravan is on the Gambia, as 
well as an equally correct idea of the manner 
in which unbelievers are made Mohammedans 
here in this section of Africa. 

The prevailing idea of a caravan here in 
America presupposes a large numberof camels 
as forming a part of it. But in the valley of 
the Gambia camels are not used, as they would 
be altogether unsuited to the place. The fact 
is, that, in the intertropical part of Africa, 
horses degenerate; and camels cannot live 
long south of the Sénégal: hence, in the val- 
ley of the Gambia caravans make use of asses 
instead. 

Number Two of these Reminiscences brought 
us to Samé-Tenda, preceded by Danso with his 
piece of boa. We arrived here at eight o’clock 


P. M., andI found that good, comfortable 


quarters had been prepared for us, with abun- 
dance of water in calabashes for our bath. 

The evening was passed pleasantly, the ne- 
groes living on the premises beating tom-toms, 
dancing, and singing. These amusements 
were kept up till a late hour; and we all finally 
retired to enjoy, as I thought, a good night’s 
rest. In this I was doomed to disappointment, 
for, in looking over my “traps,” I found that 
I had forgotten to bring my mosquito curtain 
with me. It could not now be helped, howev- 
er, and my trader had none to spare for my 
use. He offered me his own, which I refused; 
and finally, undressing myself, I went to bed. 
I had no sooner got in bed, and my head had 
hardly touched the pillow, — which, by the by, 
was a stick of wood, — when I heard a buzzing 
in my ears, which made me nervous; and for 
about an hour I vainiy endeavored to sleep. I 
rolled from side to side in my bed, the perspi- 
ration literally flowing from every pore; and 
I scratched myself raw in many places. I at 
last got up and dressed, putting on everything 
save my hat and boots, and lay down again. 
I had on riding-breeches, and consequently 
the mosquitos immediately went to work at 
my legs with a vengeance. I accordingly got 
up again, put on my boots, and even my hat, 
and, thus equipped, lay down again. 
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I was no better off than before: the mosqui- 
tos bit me through my trousers, all over my 
face and hands; and I scratched the skin off 
of my nose. TIeven imagined that they bit 
me through my boots. 

At last a breeze sprang up, and I opened the 
door, to give the air free access into the hut. 
The mosquitos were soon blown away into 
corners and from the bed. I therefore took 
off my boots, and again lay down, expecting 
this time to succeed in getting a nap. How 
long I thus lay, I don’t know; but I was 
nearly asleep, when Iwas roused by the bray- 
ing of asses, the yelping of dogs, and the 
yells of negro drivers. A caravan had just 
arrived, — three o’clock A. M.,— with over 
two hundred asses, laden with hides, beeswax, 
ivory, and Mandingo pagns. 

My trader was up, and having told the head- 
‘men of the caravan that his principal was 
there, they immediately desired to see me, 
adding that they would barter all they had 
with me, providing I would give them the 
kind and quality of goods which they required. 
I aecordingly got up, and told my trader to 
bring them in. He went out, and returned 
with three Julahs, who had full charge of the 
caravan, which here is called a seffo. These 
Julahs are the brokers of the country, are by 
far the principal class amongst the natives 
of this part of Africa, are shrewd and intelli- 
gent traders; and I regret very much that the 
limits of this paper will not permit me to give 
a full, or even partial, account of them and 
their traditions. 

The three whom my trader led in were Fo- 
dey See-Fubarty, of Jumalley in Kiani; Salam 
Darbo, of Kanopy in Ouli, and Alcouran 
Cora, of Sénédébon, in Bondou. These were 
the most influential men amongst the Julahs 
during the decade ending in 1873; and if our 
readers desire it, I shall be happy, at some 
future time, to give them a full and complete 
account of these Julahs, and particularly of the 
career, up to 1873, of the three very remarka- 
ble Africans whom I have just mentioned, and 
with whom I always had, and kept up, the most 
intimate and friendly relations. 

After the usual salutations had been inter- 
changed, we went out to examine the articles 
they had brought to barter. By this time the 
asses had been unladened, and were picketed 
about the premises; and the goods they had 
brought were all piled together. There were 
also upwards of one hundred slaves, of both 
sexes, and of various ages, from ten to forty. 

After examining the hides, beeswax, and 
ivory, we again went in, to fix upon our 
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prices; and I finally agreed to take all except 
the slaves. We then all retired, the people 
who came with the caravan lying on the ground 
in the open air, near and around fires which 
they had built. 

When [ again lay down, the breeze was still 
blowing, and I expected an hour or two’s 
rest. I was again disappointed, for the asses 
soon began to bray all over the premises. I 
had read that Rarey had once stopped asses 
from braying by tying stones to their tails; 
and I therefore got up, and, rousing Danso, 
told him to go and collect some stones, and to 
get some monkey-bread rope — made from the 
bark of the boabab — from my trader. 

He looked at me with astonishment, and I 
could see by his looks he thought I was out of 
my mind. I explained what I wanted to do, 
which confirmed the idea in his mind of my 
imbecility. He looked at me with pity, and 
said, — 

‘‘ What’s de matter, master? Suppose you 
tie all Kunubilly Hill. to dem jackass tail, dey 
go holler all de same; dey go holler more, for 
dat go make dem holler.” 

I insisted upon being obeyed; and he at 
length went and got the stones and the rope, 
saying as he went, — 

‘*T go do um, master. 
sleep?” 

The first ass I approached kicked so much 
I could not get near enough to attach the stone 
to his tail. So I went from one to the other, 
until I got to one which stood still. At lasta 
stone was well fastened to his tail, in such a 
manner as to prevent him from raising it to 
bray; and I stood aside to see if my experi- 
ment would prove to be a successful one. 

Danso stood looking on, astonished, and 
with his mouth wide open, at this, to him, 
novel and crazy proceeding; and my trader 
hurried off to call the Julahs. Just as they 
arrived, the ass attempted to bray: he tried to 
raise his tail; hecouldn’t : he opened his mouth, 
made desperate efforts to blow; but no sound 
came forth from his chest. He looked, and evi- 
dently was, astonished. The Julahs looked 
surprised; my trader gaped, and opened his 
eyes to their utmost, and Danso began to think 
I was not crazy. 

In the mean time the ass again endeavored 
to bray, and this time made a supreme effort. 
Not succeeding any better than he did the 
first time, he got frightened, and began to 
kick. At last he broke loose, and started, 
dangling the stone after him, .right amongst 
the sleeping blacks stretched on the ground. 
Some got kicked in the stomach, others got hit 
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on the head by the stone; and in a moment 
all was confusion. Theasses brayed in chorus, 
the dogs yelped, and the negroes yelled and 
cursed. Still the ass galloped round and round 
in the midst of the blacks, whose yells and 
curses frightened him all the more. He almost 
seemed to enjoy the mischief he was doing, and 
to enter into the spirit of the scene, for he per- 
sistently remained amongst the blacks, kick- 
ing furiously at everything within his reach. 

The blacks belabored him with sticks, and 
every time he felt a blow he gave a kick. At 
last he was secured and retied to his stake; and 
I considered it best to take the stone off of his 
tail. As soon as it was off, he cocked his tail 
up, shook his ears, and gave one long, cheer- 
ful bray; and all the other asses joined in the 
joyful and musical strain. 

We were now all so thoroughly awakened 
that no one thought of lying down again to 
sleep; and I went round to see if any one had 
been hurt. Fortunately, none of the women 
or children had been injured; but a few of the 
caravan’s drivers had been severely bruised, 
and they had gathered round in knots to won- 
der who had tied the stone to thatjackass’s tail. 

It was daybreak, and I commenced at once 
to weigh the hides, beeswax, and ivory, and 
to count the Mandingo pagns. I then stored 
all on my trader’s premises, and gave the Julahs 
an order for payment on my clerk at Yabu- 
Tenda. Then, after making them an appro- 
priate present, I breakfasted, and was soon 
again in the saddle and on my way to Soutou- 
cou. Nothing transpired on my way to this 
town, worthy of note; and we arrived there 
at about ten o’clock A. M. 

Soutoucou is a stockaded town, a good four 
hours’ ride, at a fast walk, from Samé-Tenda, 
in a north-north-west direction, which has 
since been twice taken and burned by Bourba- 
kah Sardho, king of Bondou. I was on the 
most intimate terms with its chief, Salum Jar- 
ta, who, by the by, was a Mohammedan, but a 
good friend to the whites, and the most influ- 
ential and eloquent man connected with the 
King of Ouli’s government, and the deadly 
enemy of Bourbakah Sardho, mentioned above, 
by whom he was finally taken and roasted in 
1868. 

When we arrived, we were met at the gate 
of the stockade: by Salum himself, who had 
been told that a white friend was in sight. He 
led us to his house, the cleanest Mandingo 
house but one I ever saw, and told his wife to 
prepare a hut for my use. A plentiful supply 
of both fresh and sour milk was set before me 
in clean calabashes, and I sat down at once 
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to breakfast. This meal over, we had a long 
conversation together, and then passed the 
remainder of the time up to four o’clock in the 
afternoon, strolling about amongst the huts of 
the town. We then remounted and proceeded 
to Baga-Kounda (slave-town), thus called from 
the fact of its having been founded by Caramo 
Darbo as a residence for his slaves. This man 
was the founder of Kanopy, and the wealthi- 
est Julah of his time. It was now inhabited 
principally by Serra-oulis, who supported 
themselves by trading, planting groundnuts, 
and manufacturing band-cloths and pagns, 
which they dyed:-with native indigo, which is 
of good quality and easily raised. Some of 
their fabrics rival those of Manchester in Eng- 
land. Remaining here but a short time, we 
proceeded to Fatta-Tenda, then the largest and 
most important trading-post in the Upper 
Gambia. These places, Baga-Kounda and 
Fatta-Tenda, were also sacked and burned by 
Bourbakah Sardho at the same time as Sou- 
toucou. When we arrived this time, its stores 
were heaped up with produce; and I estimated 
the quantity of groundnuts in store there at 
upwards of fifty thousand bushels. ‘The tra- 
ders had also collected an unusually abundant 
supply of hides; and the most successful trad- 
ing season I ever witnessed in the Gambia 
All was bustle, 


was just drawing to a close. 
and Julahs were hurrying to and fro, collect- 


ing their commissions. Drunken Sonninkee 
chiefs rode round, armed to the teeth, begging 
rum, and endeavoring to raise a quarrel with 
the traders by insulting them. Its one thor- 
oughfare was crowded with a motley throng 
of men, women, and children of all tribes and 
conditions, and in all costumes, from stark- 
nakedness to the costly bouba or gown and 
turban of the Marabout chief. In no place in 
Africa could one study the African-at-home 
better than it could have been done hete, at 
this time. 

My trader had quarters prepared for myself 
and people, and the night was passed with 
somewhat more comfort than the last at Samé- 
Tenda. I had a mosquito curtain, no caravan 
came, and I tied no stone to the tail of an ass. 
I therefore passed a comfortable night, and 
arose at daybreak refreshed by a good night’s 
sleep. Water had been brought for my use, 
and after I had bathed, I at once prepared to 
proceed, with the intention of sleeping at a 
Foulah settlement on the road to Medina, the 
capital. In ten minutes I was in the saddle, 
and we started. 

The road to Medina, after passing Baga- 
Kounda, is a bridle-path, leading through a 
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densely-wooded country, which rises, as we 
proceed, in a succession of table-lands. Rep- 
tiles of various kinds abound; and leopards 
are often killed on this road by the Sonnin- 
kees, who sell their skins to the traders. Noth- 
ing human is met here, save an occasional 
band of armed Sonninkees wending their 
way to Fatta-Tenda in quest of rum, and 
sometimes a few Foulahs in quest of game. 
After riding about four hours along this lone- 
ly road, we reached a high plateau, nearly 
in the centre of which we discovered the 
regularly laid out Foulah village, where we in- 
tended to remain until the next day. Its con- 
ical straw huts presented a picturesque appear- 
ance in the midst of that broad plain; and the 
large herd of cattle, grazing in its vicinity, 
gave us an idea of the position of the leading 
members of the band of shepherds, who had 
chosen this spot for their temporary residence. 
Arriving at the settlement, we were welcomed 
by the head man, who led us to a rather tidy- 
looking hut, which he told me to consider as 
mine during my stay as his guest. Our 
horses were cared for, and I breakfasted on 
milk and conscons. It was warm and sultry, 
and my thermometer stood in the shade at 
114°. The heat, therefore, prevented me from 
shooting in the afternoon, as I had intended. 
Not a breath of air could be felt, and we were 
all but stifled. I found the bantang to be the 
coolest place to be in; and I accordingly 
stretched myself on it, and was soon sur- 
rounded by men, women, and children. I was 
the first white man most of them had ever 
seen, and I was consequently examined very 
closely. Some wanted to undress me to see 
how I looked when stripped. My afternoon 
was far from proving comfortable, for they 
gave me no peace, but asked me questions 
faster than I could answer them; and one 
woman took a liking to my riding-breeches, 
and begged and begged of me to take them 
off and make her a presentof them. Towards 
evening Samba Easer, the trader with whom 
I had the palaver, arrived, also on his way to 
Medina. ‘Though apparently surprised, he 
bore himself in a friendly manner towards me. 
He evidently had thought to be in Medina be- 
fore me, and, no doubt, my presence discon- 
certed him considerably; but, to all appear- 
ances, he did not feel annoyed at my coming; 
and he invited me to dine with him. I, how- 
ever, declined to do so, and dined alone. As 
soon as J had finished, Danso wished to speak 
to me, and I told him to do so at once. 

‘* Master,” said he, ‘‘ me no like for see Sam- 
ba Easer here; he want to make palaver; and 
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plenty Marabout on the road. They go come 
to sleep here to-night — they go be here soon.” 

I replied that I should be on my guard, 
and directed him to keep his ears open, and 
to let me know at once if he overheard any- 
thing. 

While he was clearing away the remains of 
the dinner, between twenty and thirty Moham- 
medans arrived, and amongst them a pilgrim, 
lately returned from Mecca. They took pos- 
session of the bantang, and ordered the Fou- 
lahs to give them something to eat. They 
were obeyed with alacrity; and, before eating, 
they formed themselves in a line, facing to- 
wards the east, to make their evening prayer; 
and the returned pilgrim seemed to officiate as 
a priest amongst them. Their meal finished, 
they assembled in knots, and a lively conver- 
sation was kept up by them, while Samba 
Easer mingled amongst them and seemed ex- 
cited. I occasionally surprised them staring 
at me; and it soon became evident to my 
mind that their conversation had reference to 
me, and that Samba Easer was trying to get 
up a palaver between them and me. I there- 
fore decided to be very guarded in my expres- 
sions, and, above all, to keep self-possessed. 
Their animated conversation continued for 
some time, and finally ceased, when the atten- 
tion of all seemed riveted upon the pilgrim, 
who was pacing back and forth in front of the 
bantang, upon which I was so placed as to 
have him constantly in view. He was a tall, 
rather slim man, straight as an arrow, with 
regular and even handsome features. He had 
a high and well-developed forehead, a well- 
formed and rather sharp nose, thin, firmly- 
compressed lips, and, what is rare in an Afri- 
can, a thick, bushy beard, long and silvery 
white. His color was black as ebony and 
shiny; and the expression of his counte- 
nance, to an unpractised observer, was calm, 
benevolent, and resigned. His hair, not very 
woolly, was long, and, like his beard, silvery ; 
and, as he stood erect before the group seated 
on the bantang, he looked in all respects their 
superior. It was evident, however, that he 
was an enthusiast and fanatic. He had just 
returned, he said, from Mecca, and would 
soon make another pilgrimage to the proph- 
et’s birthplace. He resumed his walk to and 
fro before us, and at length stopped, and spoke, 
in good Mandingo, nearly as follows: — 

‘*Let us, before retiring, devote a few mo- 
ments to our holy prophet.” 

‘Yes, tell us of Mecca! ” exclaimed several 
at once. 


It was his favorite theme. He spoke slowly 
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and solemnly, his language abounding in ex- 
travagant and far-fetched superlatives. 

‘* Yes, Mecca, the holy of holies, Omm Alcora, 
mother of cities, where the most beautiful 
and noblest creature of God first saw the light; 
he, whom the trees and, animals proclaimed 
aloud as God’s prophet, saying, ‘ Allah above 
is God, and Mohammed is his prophet.’ And 
Medina, the twin city, the blessed resting- 
place of the prophet of the faithful, where he 
shall rest till the last trump shall sound, when 
Issa (Jesus), also a great prophet, shall come 
down in a cloud and bear him up to his last 
home. Here is the miraculous casket in 
which is encased this noble of nobles, held 
suspended in mid-air by invisible hands, rest- 
ing on and touching no visible thing. For 
God will not permit his chosen one to come 
in contact with baser earth.” He spoke to us 
of the Kaaba (house of God), where all the 
faithful must pray, and told us that Zemgem 
(the well or spring) had gushed forth in the 
wilderness for the relief of Hagar and Ish- 
mael; and that it restores health to the sick, 
imparts strength of memory, and purifies from 
the effects of sin. He furthermore told us 
that the Black Stone was brought by the angel 
Gabriel, and that a part of the moon had once 
fallen into the sleeve of the prophet, who had 
hurled it back into heaven. 

He did nothing, however, but repeat the 
stereotyped expressions of all these pilgrims; 
and he said nothing which I had not heard 
before. At length he stopped, and seating 
himself upon a goat-skin, proceeded to count 
his beads, and occasionally looked at me with 
glistening eyes. Samba Easer was sitting be- 
hind me, and Danso at my right. The latter, 
turning-towards me, said, in English, — 

‘‘ This a big man, master; he savey (knows) 
too much.” 

** He’s a big fool,” said I. 

Samba Easer heard me, and understood me 
too. Heimmediately arose, and commenced 
an excited address to the Mohammedans in 
the Serra-ouli language, which I did not un- 
derstand; and in a few moments they were 
all excited, and apparently ina rage. I had 
reason to expect violence at their hands, and 
therefore arose to my feet. I was armed with 
a good revolver, a Moorish dagger, and I had 
my rifle with me, well loaded. I had ‘been in 
a quarrel with Mohammedans more than once 
before, and knew it was best for me to restrain 
myself as long as possible, and to harm no 
one, save strictly in self-defence. As soon as 
I rose to my feet, they all drew their cutlasses 





and. sprang towards me, yelling like devils in 
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Serra-ouli, while the old pilgrim, mad with 
rage, and actually foaming at the mouth, bran- 
dished his weapon, and shouted in Mandin- 
go, — ‘* Kill the dog! kill the dog!” 

He at length jumped towards me, and raised 
his cutlass; I raised my revolver, and pointed 
it at his breast. 

‘* Dah wore! dah woro!” (a six mouther! 
a six mouther!) cried the Mohammedans, and 
some pulled the pilgrim away, while I had 
great trouble in restraining Danso, who wished 
to rush in and cut some of them down with 
his cutlass. But now there was a lull in the 
storm, and they all drew back to the bantang. 
The poor Foulahs could do nothing, as they 
are looked down upon by all other African 
races, and are allowed no voice in any affair. 
They are obliged to implicitly obey all Man- 
dingos. But, nevertheless, the old chief told 
them that he must insist upon my remaining 
unharmed, and he immediately despatched 
men to Medina to apprise the king of the 
state of affairs in his village. A long discus- 
sion then took place among the Mohamme- 
dans; and the result was, as the sequel will 
show, that they decided to make me a good 
Mohammedan. I had taken the precaution to 
stand with my back to a tree; but the tree was 
a small one, and I therefore moved away, and 
stood against one of the huts, to prevent any 
one from getting behind me. There was a 
rope on the ground behind me, which I had 
not perceived, and the ends extended far 
enough on each side of me for any one to 
seize them without my knowing it, and thus 
trip me up. Two men did catch hold, one on 
each end; and they both pulled at the same 
time, and made me measure my length on the 
ground. Danso, as heturned upon them, was 
seized from behind, and soon bound. I was 
also soon bound, and, before I had fairly re- 
covered from the effects of my fall, my arms 
were firmly bound behind me, and drawn to- 
gether till my elbows touched. After the rope 
was well fastened, water was thrown upon it 
to tighten it still more. The old pilgrim then 
advanced, with an empty bottle in his hand, 
and spit at me. At sight of the bottle, I knew 
at once what these Mohammedans meant to 
do with me. I had seen the same thing done 
before upon a Sonninkee. He then broke the 
bottle, and picking out a piece of it, he shaved 
my head with it. A Koran was then brought 
and placed before me, and the old fanatic, with 
a fiendish wink, told me that as I was nowa 
good Mohammedan, I must swear to study 
that holy book, and to obey all its precepts. 
I made no answer; and just as the old pilgrim 


was about to speak again, one of the Moham-. 
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medans called him, and he went towards the 
group, who seemed to be carrying on a lively 
discussion. I then missed Danso, who had 
been bound and placed on the ground near 
me; and I looked around to see where he was. 
The moon was shining brightly, which en- 
abled me to see for some distance around. 
Near a neighboring hut I was astonished to 
see my horse, saddled and ready for his rider, 
and, a short distance away, a man leisurely 
saddling another. It was Danso, who, in some 
unaccountable manner, had got loose. The 
second horse was soon saddled, and Danso 
crouched down and crept in my direction. He 
at last got close to me, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, he cut the rope which bound 
my arms. The Mohammedans had now got 
into a dispute as to what they should do with 
me. I was not therefore watched, and easily 
got to my horse unperceived. As we mounted, 
Danso, who knew all the roads, told me to let 
him go on ahead, and to follow him as quietly 
as possible. We mounted, and started at a 


walk to pass the Mohammedans, who were 
still disputing, and did not perceive that 
their newly-made Mohammedan was escaping. 
When abreast of them, both of our horses 
neighed and'startled them; Danso discharged 


his musket, I let fly two charges of my re- 
volver, and both of us shouted, ‘‘ Bourbakak 
Sardho!” In a moment the village was all 
confusion, and that dreaded name was shouted 
on all sides. The Mohammedans yelled, and 
ran in all directions, while the poor Foulahs 
ran to the woods with their terror-stricken 
women and children. We were thus soon 
alone; and, lighted by the moon, we went on 
leisurely towards Medina, and arrived there, 
as already related, shortly after daybreak. 

Ihave now related all the incidents, which 
are in any way worthy of note, of my journey 
to attend the Sonninkee Court of Fustice. 
The last incident illustrates a very common 
occurrence in the Upper Gambia, and shows 
the usual mode in which Mohammedans of 
that region treat their prisoners — making 
Mohammedans of them before torturing them. 
It is very common, when Sonninkees are cap- 
tured in war, to make Mohammedans of them 
in the same way as that in which I was made 
one, and then to ‘‘ send them to heaven ” by 
cutting their throats, as it would bea pity, 
say their captors, to let them go, for they 
would soon become pagans again, and thus 
lose their chance of salvation. 

We shall, in our next, say something about 
animals, and more particularly about an ani- 
mal no live specimen of which has éver been 
seen in this country. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 





E travelled thirty-five hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles in seventeen days and a 
half, sleeping nine nights on steamers, six at 
hotels, and three in sleeping-cars. We int- 
tended to make a flying trip to Europe this 
summer, just for the sea-voyage; but as the 
circumstances would not permit us to go 
across the ocean, we substituted a cruise on 
the great lakes. It is not pleasant to travel 
alone, any more than it is to live alone; but 
it is better to live or travel alone than be yoked 
to disagreeable companions. We were re- 
markably fortunate on this journey, for we had 
two of the most genial companions we could 
possibly have selected, if we had had the 
whole population of the globe to choose from. 
Dr. William P. Leavitt, an old friend and the 
most neighborly of neighbors, was especially 
‘* glad that he came,” and certainly the others 
of the party were made happy by the fact that 
he did come. Though he expressed his opin- 
ion decidedly enough when occasion required, 
he never grumbled, — a grumbler is the bane 
of a pleasure party, — had a good appetite, and 
smiled sweetly, whether things went right or 
wrong. The third person of the trio was Sol 
Smith Russell, whom the New York Press 
calls the ‘* greatest comic artist in the world,” 
and we think so too. But above the artist, he 
is a gentleman, in the truest sense of the 
word, high-toned and unselfish, though his 
humor continually bubbles up. He has a taste 
for the serious things of life, is earnest in his 
purposes, and is as fit a companion for the 
grave as forthegay. We enjoyed him in both 
moods. 

We went to New York by the Fall River 
line, and were passengers in the Bristol, the 
finest steamer in the world. The concert in 
the evening was all that could be desired. The 
state-rooms were spacious, the beds clean and 
comfortable, and the supper fair. In the 
morning we had a fog, and the boat anchored 
for several hours. We had to breakfast on 
board, instead of at the Westminster, as we 
intended; and entire candor compels us to 
say that it was the meanest breakfast we ever 
paid for. The coffee was the worst we ever 
tasted, even on a steamer; and steamboat 
coffee is proverbially bad, in this country. 
We spent the day, or what was left of it, in 
New York, and went up the Hudson at night 
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steamer, inferior only to the Bristol and Prov- 
idence on the Sound. It was a delightful trip, 
and we enjoyed it at night quite as much as by 
day, for before dark one sees all the pictur- 
esque portions of the noble river. At Albany 
we took the train for the north. 

Because only three of our party happened 
to be human, we had quite forgotten that it 
consisted of four. The name of the unmen- 
tioned one was ‘‘ Rocks,” and he was a dog. 
He was more intelligent than some men, and, 
like his master, was a humorist, with a very 
expressive face. As a rule, canine dogs are 
not allowed on the cars; and Rocks had evi- 
dently read this rule and committed it to mem- 
ory, for whenever the party entered a car, he 
darted in like a shot from a gun, and concealed 
himself under a seat. He seemed to under- 
stand the matter as well as though he carried 
a copy of the rule in his trousers pocket, and 
occasionally read it. He never protested 
against the rule, but while he possibly ad- 
mitted the propriety of the regulation, he was 
unwilling to be separated from his master, the 
genial humorist, whose jokes he doubtless had 
the sagacity to enjoy, as did the more human 
of the party. He appeared to know the uni- 
form and badge of the conductor, and gave 
that official ‘‘a wide berth.” Though Rocks 
evidently respected him in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, he was not willing to suffer 
the inconvenience to which the enforcement 
of the rule subjected his species. At Albany 
a brakeman punched the tickets before the 
passengers were admitted to the cars. Unfor- 
tunately, Rocks had no ticket to be punched. 
Without waiting for this formality, he darted in- 
to the car, and concealed himself under a seat; 
but it was no use, for the official had seen him 
get into the car. He was inflexible, and poor 
Rocks meekly submitted to his fate, which was 
a passage in the baggage car. Generally, 
however, he escaped this ignominy; but he 
was not quite equal to the ceremony of hav- 
ing his ticket punched before entering the car. 
He was a dog of excellent manners, and when 
he escaped the vigilance of the conductor, he — 
always behaved himself with perfect proprie- 
ty, never sprawling himself over four seats, 
never indulging in loud or profane talk, never 
spitting on the floor, and never staring the 
ladies out of countenance. We have often 
had many human companions on the train 
whom we would gladly have exchanged for 
Rocks. ; 

At Glens Falls we left the train and took 
the stage for Lake George. Rocks preferred 









in the St. John, which is certainly a palatial 





a place on the top of the coach to one in a bag- 
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gage wagon. At the Fort William Henry ho- 
tel he protested against his dark quarters in 
the basement, and his master was obliged to 
reason with him. Rocks yielded the point, 
and held his tongue. Then his stern master 
released him, and he did not protest any more. 
We voyaged around the lake in the afternoon, 
and the next morning went down to Ticonde- 
roga. Arailroad has been completed from Lake 
George to Lake Champlain, so that the hard 
stage ride is avoided. We embarked in the 
steamer Adirondack, and spent the day on the 
lake. Two nights before, the pilot of the 
Champlain, a magnificent boat, attempted to 
take his craft across a rocky point near West- 
port. He did not succeed, and we saw the 
steamer, a total wreck, on the rocks where she 
had struck. Though the accident happened 
at midnight, the passengers were all saved. 

We arrived at Montreal at eleven o’clock on 
Saturday night. Three different advertise- 
ments had informed us that the steamers left 
Montreal every day for Toronto, but we found 
that none started on Sunday. The Monday 
boat would be too late for the steamer at Col- 
lingwood, and we were obliged to take the 
train, though we had gone to Montreal to 
avoid railroad travel. But there was a cold 
rain storm on that Sunday, which could not 
have been very agreeable on the boat, and 
fourteen hours on a Pullman the next day, 
which was cool and pleasant, through a de- 
lightful country, was not ‘ bad to take.” 

We left Toronto at noon the next day for 
Collingwood. We had a parlor car. Who- 
ever wants a seat in it takes possession of 
one, and holds it by the right of pre-emption. 
On the way we passed through some thriving 
towns, and had a good view of Lake Simcoe. 
Arriving at Collingwood at five in the after- 
noon, we boarded the steamer Chicora. She 
was originally the blockade-runner ‘‘ Let Her 
Be.” But in spite of her name, Uncle Sam 
did not “let her be,” and she was captured 
one day, though she had made one or two re- 
markable escapes. She is an iron boat, and 
very fast. She was reduced in length, and re- 
built, so that she is like other side-wheelers 
on the western lakes. She was full of passen- 
gers, all Canadians, except the human part of 
our party, for Rocks was a Canadian by birth, 
though he has been naturalized. We passed 
through Georgian Bay, inside the Great Man- 
itoulin Island. Our course lay, after the first 
night, through narrow channels, among a 
multitude of islands. The country was as wild 
as nature had made it, and there were hardly 
any evidences of humanity; not a vessel on 
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the water, not a human being on the land. It 
reminded us of the vacuity and silence of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Two or three times in the 
course of the day we made a harbor at some 
villages, nestled in among the rocks. The 
population seemed to be chiefly Indians, and 
‘*Lo” was as dirty, stupid, and unattractive 
here as elsewhere. He has been civilized here, 
so that he is a drunkard anda gambler. We 
saw him in his hut andin his birch canoe. At 
nine in the evening we reached Bruce Mine, 
where the Chicora remained till the next 
morning. Forty miles more, through a chan- 
nel not more than a mile wide most of the 
way, brought us to the Sault Ste. Marie. 
There is a village on each side of the river 
with this name. That on the American side 
has about twelve hundred inhabitants. It is 
situated at the foot of the rapids, which are 
about a mile long, with a fall of eighteen feet. 
By the side of the river is a ship canal, with 
several locks, by which vessels pass into the 
great lake above. At the. foot of the rapids 
we saw ‘‘ Lo” catching white fish. He shoved 
his canoe as far into the rapids as he could, 
and then took his fish with a scoop-net. 

In the afternoon we were fairly on the wa- 
ters of Lake Superior. It isa big pond. As 
soon as we were out at sea, the weather be- 
came intensely cold for July. We could not 
stand it, for we shivered, even in a heavy over- 
coat. The mate on watch wore a big great- 
coat, with a woollen muffler three times 
around his neck, and thick woollen mittens on 
his hands. In the evening a coal fire in the 
cabin stove raised the temperature so that we 
contrived to keep comfortable. All the pas- 
sengers gathered together in the after cabin, 
near the stove, and the fire seemed to warm 
them into something like sociability. A gov- 
ernment official, who was an excellent singer, 
afforded the company a rich treat with his fine 
voice, and some of the ladies played on the 
pianoand sang. Then Mr. Russell very kindly 
consented to ‘‘do something.” He recited 
Shamus O’Brien in a manner that made his 
audience weep and laugh, as he willed and the 
character of the story demanded. The reader 
was rapturously applauded, and on being 
called to the front again, he gave ‘‘ Tommy 
Boggs’ Composition on the Hoss,” which was 
received with its usual tribute of roars of 
laughter. ‘*The New Church Organ” con- 


vulsed the crowd, and ‘‘ The Boy stood on the 
Burning Deck,” wherein a school-boy forgets 
his piece, gives the substance of it in his own 
language, and finally breaks down with a 
hearty cry, capped the climax of the evening’s 
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merriment. The Humorist was the lion of 
British America after that. 

On the morning of Friday we arrived at 
Silver Islet, which is a rock three thousand 


feet from the main shore, and was washed by | 


the waves of the lake. It is some seventy 
feet square, and had to be enclosed in a coffer- 
dam; but it is the richest mine in that vicin- 
ity. The settlement on the shore is a busy 
place, and contains the works of the mining 
company. We rounded Thunder Cape and 
entered Thunder Bay after leaving the settle- 
ment. The scenery is rather grand, but not 
strikingly so. After dinner we arrived at 
Prince Arthur’s Landing, a new settlement, 
which has now a populatio. of eight hundred 
very miscellaneous inhabitants. But it will 
be a great city one of these days, no doubt, 
for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, now in pro- 
cess of building, will develop the resources 
of the new country back of it. We should 
not like to live there at present, for during 
the seven months of winter the people are 
almost shut out from the rest of the world. 
The mail at times has to be carried by a dog- 
team to and from Duluth, two hundred miles 
distant. We saw two huge dogs which per- 
formed this service, and respected them for it. 
At this point we left the Chicora, or she left 
us. The doctor and Mr. Russell are enthusi- 
astic fishermen, and having provided them- 
selves with lines, they fell to fishing on the 
wharf. The doctor bagged a four-pound pick- 
erel, and this was the total catch of the day. 
After supper at the hotel, we embarked in the 
Quebec, a huge propeller, bound to Duluth. 
She had very fine state-rooms, and was very 
comfortable in every respect. In the morning 
we found the lake covered with what we sup- 
posed to be fog, but the captain said it was 
smoke. We saw numerous fires on the shore 
the day before, and were told that nearly the 
whole of Isle Royale had been burned over. 
We found the woods of Minnesota near the 
lake on fire. On account of this smoke, we 
saw little of the lake. We reached Duluth, 
‘the zenith city,” at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. It is built on the side of a steep hill, 
and looks like a very thriving place, though 
the panic and other causes have somewhat 
checked its prosperity. At night we took the 
train for St. Paul, where we arrived early the 
next morning. 

A voyage down the Mississippi was a part 
of the programme of our party; but the water 
was so low that the large boats of the Keokuk 
line could not get up to St. Paul. We went 
in a body to interview the agent of the line. 
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Everything was lovely, as he made it out; the 
boat was at Hastings, thirty miles below, and 
the passengers would be sent down by train. 
We should be in Burlington on Wednesday 
morning; no trouble in going down the river. 
We did not bite very sharp, for we had been 
on the ‘* Father of Waters ” before, and we had 
had some conversation with a gentleman who 
had come up the river in this same boat. In 
spite of what the agent said, we did not be- 
lieve the steamer would go, unless she had a 
little water under her. The Upper Mississip- 
pi was ‘‘ our little game,” and we were unwill- 
ing to return without trying to see it. The 
genial humorist was in a hurry, by this time, 
to reach his destination, and could not waste 
any of his precious hours in flirting with the 
‘*Father of Waters.” With broken hearts all 
round, we agreed to part. We took two tick- 
ets only, and only to Dubuque. If we got 
there by Tuesday, as promised, we would con- 
tinue on to Burlington, perhaps to St. Louis. 
We took the train in the evening, Rocks safe- 
ly bestowed under a seat. In about an hour 
we reached Hastings, where, with weeping 
eyes, we bade adieu to our genial and gentle 
friend, with a benison on his head, and with 
the hope of seeing him again in a few days. 
We found the steamer, the North-Western, 
a great weird-looking thing, and got on board 
of her. There was a big crowd of passengers, 
and a scramble for the purser’s counter fol- 
lowed, for in the giving out of the state-rooms, 
it was ‘‘ first come, first served.” It was a dis- 
gusting scene, and we kept our distance till 
the scramblers had obtained all the best rooms, 
though none of them were very good. Ours 
was in the extreme forward part of the boat. 
It was supplied with a wash-bowl and pitcher, 
placed on a stool; nothing else — not a thing, 
save the two beds. We turned in, and slept 
like alog. At seven we turned out. During 
the night, the boat had gone about twenty 
rods, having been on the bottom most of the 
time. However, she got started again, and 
we went to breakfast. The meal could not 
have been any worse, if they had studied to 
make it so. The provision seemed to be good 
enough in its original state, but was utterly 
spoiled in the cooking. Yet the doctor was 
‘glad he came.” It was a new experience to 
him. Both of us enjoyed it for a change, and 
if the table had been endurable, we could have 
stood it a couple of days longer than we did. 
The boat was shaking, twisting, squirming, 
and whirling about all the time. The hands 
were often called upon, by the stroke of the 
great bell, to sound; and when they reported 
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only four feet, it began to be rather exciting, 
for the craft drew three and a half. When 
this depth was announced, the pilot sometimes 
rang to stop her, and sometimes sounded two 


short, sharp whistles, which meant crowd on 1 


the steam. After this signal, the boat shook, 
groaned, and trembled. Sometimes she went 
over, and sometimes she did not. Frequently. 
the pilot whirled her short round on an axis, 
for, unlike sea-craft, these boats draw more 
water forward than aft. We slept a second 
night on board, and in the morning we found 
the steamer was fast aground. No twisting or 
squirming would help her, and the fat mate 
went to work with the ‘ walking timbers,” 
and after a while shoved her off.. About eleven 
o’clock we reached Winona. We had made 
one hundred and five miles in thirty-seven 
hours. .Though we had paid for our fares and 
diet nearly two. hundred miles farther, we 
gave it up, and took the next train for Chica- 
go. We were very sorry to lose the trip, for 
we found the scenery of the Upper Missis- 
sippi grand. The high bluffs, with the rocky 
formations like palisades, suggested old cas- 
tles, and reminded us of the Rhine. 

We staid a day in Chicago, at the Grand 
Pacific, which is an immense hotel, and very 
well kept. We intended to pay a visit to Mr. 
Russell and the Berger family, with whom he 
travels the coming season, at Jackson, Mich. ; 
but it fell out that we did not. We went to 
the ‘‘ general ticket office ” of the Michigan 
Central, in Clark Street, to inquire about tick- 
ets to Boston. Certain special tickets were 
sold below the usual through rates, good for 
three days. Being ignorant, we asked for 
some of the ‘reliable information” which 
this particular office was advertised to give. 
The man in charge was curt and crusty. 
**You hear what I say,” was his reply when 
we asked “‘how it was.” We did not wait to 
hear him say anything more. We interviewed 
the ticket agent of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago road, in the Grand Pacific; and 
though’he did not sell tickets for the Michigan 
Central, ‘he very cheerfully and pleasantly ex- 
plained’ why we could not ‘stop: over” at 
Jackson. We loved that man for his civility, 
his politeness,’ as compared with the fellow 
who had snubbed us. In the end we pur- 
chased two tickets to Boston, and two Pull- 
man places of him, paying him fifty dollars, 
of which we hope he made at least five dol- 
lars, for a civil official deserves substantial 
encouragement. We had a very enjoyable 
trip to New York, passing through the pic- 
turesque part of the Alleghany Mountains by 





daylight. We were again a voyager in the 
Bristol, and candor compels us to say that the 
cup of coffee we had on board of her on Sunday 
morning was the best we had on the whole trip. 

On this journey we gained some pounds in 
weight, a vigorous appetite, and a great deal 
of useful information. 





THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 





BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 





I AM the Queen of the Mountain, 
I walk the towering crag, 

And my song goes out with the cataract’s shout 
As it leaps from jag to jag. 

I wreathe my head with the sun-bows, 
Where the waters are torn to mist, 

And the plash of my feet into jewels beats 
The pool by the moonbeam kissed. 


When Hurricane — storm’s black shepherd — 
Comes driving his bellowing flocks, 
I pluck from their fleece the shaggy frieze 
That mantles my midnight rocks. 
But dyed in the splendors of Morning, 
Their robes are like banners unrolled, 
When I snatch and sow, through the valleys 
below, 
Her jewels of beryl and gold. 


As the feet of a hovering petrel 
Have glanced where the breakers curled, 
So lightly I’ve sprung from the avalanche, 
hung, 
Hair-poised, o’er a slumbering world. 
With my hand in the eagle’s eyrie, 
And my foot on the dizziest peak, 
I have snatched away his untorn prey 
And laughed at his angry shriek! 


But when a mysterious murmur, 
And rote of invisible things, 
Steal down the aisles of my dim defiles, 
And you watch as for angel wings, 
I sit in the arch of a moon-bow, 
Where the mists of the cataract gleam, 
And the low, weird hum of my song holds 
dumb 
The world, in a magic dream. 


O, Iam the Queen of the Mountain! 
The.door of the dawn I unbar; 

And the sunset waits at her golden gates 
Till I kindle her evening star. 

The cataracts weave my mantle, 
Their rainbows are my crown; 

This sceptre of mine is a splintered pine, 
And the eagle’s crag is my throne! 
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BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
IDLENESS BREEDS MISCHIEF. 


| some time matters went on swimming- 
ly with the children : bow-strings twanged, 
arrows quivered in the mark, being pointed 
with thorns, tomahawks were hurled; the little 
girls assembled to look on, and took a most 
prominent part in the screeching. 

But the war-posts, the raal Jnjun tomahawks, 
and even the drill with muskets, lost the charm 
of novelty, and grew insipid. At last the boys 
began in general terms to complain that ‘‘ they 
couldn’t have no good time, and couldn’t de 
nothin’.” 

But there were also special grievances; they 
couldn’t keep the hens apart, and the eggs got 
mixed; the roosters would get a fighting, and 
boys whose roosters got beaten quarrelled with 
the owners of those that were victors. 

The pin-feathers were growing out on the 
rump, wings, and neck of that famous bird that 
Sam and Tony plucked, and they complained 
that the other fowls, shut up and unable to 
procure worms, grasshoppers, and other ani- 
mal food, pecked at his exposed flesh till the 
blood ran, and pulled out the feathers as fast 
as they grew. 

Another sore affliction was, that their moth- 
ers prohibited their screeching to a great ex- 
tent, and ‘‘they couldn’t have no ambushes 
when they played Injuns, ’cause there wasn’t 
no bush to hide in, and no woods.” 

They averred ‘‘ they couldn’t have no good 
time —couldn’t do nothin’, ’cause the gals was 
allers (specially the big ones) follerin’ ’em 
round, an’ stickin’ their noses in.’’ Not that 
they were lacking in affection for their sisters 
and female friends, but thought they had a 
perfect right to have a gander party if they 
wanted to; and their interminable brawls, and 
bawling, and teasing kept their mothers in a 
constant state of anxiety and uneasiness. No 
wonder they disliked living in garrison, and 
longed for the time to come when they could 
return to their own firesides. 

Our young readers can imagine how irksome 
this sort of life must have been to boys who 
had not been accustomed to the least confine- 
ment, but had raced in the woods, roamed in 
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the fields, paddled in the streams, climbed the 
mountains, did a good deal of light work, and 
were never still save while asleep. ; 

At length, through the intercession of the 
mothers, who were entirely worn out with their 
importunities, the gate was opened from ten 
in the morning till three in the afternoon, and 
they were permitted to play in front of it 
during those hours, and within so many yards ; 
certain stumps being assigned as the bounds, 
and spotted. 

There was always a sentry on guard, whose 
duty it was to watch the gate. The boys en- 
treated that they might play on the edge of the 
forest; but this was not permitted. 

‘* Anything ter git out of sight,” said Hold- 
ness, when they tried their eloquence on him; 
‘* but you can’t play in the woods; the Injuns’ll 
git you.” 

The ‘‘ Screechin’ Catamounts” now moved 
their war-post into the open ground before the 
gate. There were plenty of stumps scattered 
round, and two or three trees that had been 
uprooted years before, the trunks of which, 
being wet and soggy, had not been consumed 
when the settlers, after cutting down the for- 
est for some distance around the walls, that it 
might not afford a cover to Indians, set the 
mass on fire. 

Behind these stumps, trunks, and especially 
the roots of the torn-up stumps, the children 
could manage to ambush each other, the in- 
mates of the garrison were relieved from the 
shrieks of those amateur savages, and for a — 
long while they enjoyed themselves as never 
before. 

The lads behaved so well — keeping strictly 
within their allotted limits, without, as was 
feared by most, abusing the opportunity to 
betake themselves to the woods, so invitingly 
near — as to excite universal remark and com- 
mendation. Every morning the tomahawks 
were given out to them, and at night they 
were taken from them again and put in the 
flanker. ; 

In consequence of their good conduct they 
were now permitted to go out earlier and re- 
main till sunset; also to extend their play- 
ground to include the fields and house of 
Ephraim Cuthbert. 

We would inform the casual reader that 
Ephraim Cuthbert, to whom these premises 
belonged, was a Quaker, who, finding himself 
out of sympathy with his warlike neighbors, 
and that his children were inclined to abandon 
the peculiar principles in which they had been 
trained, and to embrace those held by their 
young companions, had left the Run, and 
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joined his brethren of the same persuasion in 
Bucks County. 

The house and other buildings of Cuthbert 
were situated within a short distance of the 
»arrison, a clear field lying between them, 
presenting no obstacles to obstruct the view 
of greater magnitude than stumps, rock-heaps, 
and a log fence. 

In the rear of the buildings the ground 
sloped to the stream, that portion nearest the 
house being pasture, the rest forest ; the growth 
near the stream was principally oak and beech. 

There were now two parties on the scout, 
and no danger was apprehended from allowing 
the children to play between the garrison and 
Cuthbert’s. They were permitted to play in 
front of, and enter, the buildings, but not to 
play in the pasture behind them, it being full 
of bushes, windfalls, and large rocks; and it 
was feared that Indians might elude the scouts, 
creep up under cover of these objects, and 
either shoot them with arrows or make them 
prisoners. ‘ 

One would naturally suppose, as did their 
parents, that the children might have been 
well satisfied with this generous allotment of 
room, and the extension of their time. 

Perhaps they would, if there had been no 
bounds established; but the moment this was 
done, the place became too strait for them, and 
every boy was conscious of a desire to pass 
the limits. 

‘* What a set they are!” said Holdness; 
‘*just like so many partridges; give ’em an 
inch, they’ll want anell; give ’ema rod, they'll 
want ten; better shut ’em up in the stockade 
agin.” 

Tony, Sam, and Jimmy Grant, though 
neither the oldest nor the largest, seemed to 
be the most enterprising and restless of the 
lot, and were all the time in a ferment, and 
stirring up those, who, left alone, would have 
been quiet, and satisfied with the provisions 
made for their gratification. 

Will Rogers, Ike Proctor, and Sandy Mac- 
coy were in their fourteenth year, great, over- 
grown boys; but they followed the lead of the 
first-named, and were ready to aid in the exe- 
cution of almost anything that the others 
planned. 

In all their plans and purposes the children 
found a most effective ally in Scipio, a negro 
belonging to Israel Blanchard, already well 
known to many of our readers. Scipio, though 
sadly deficient in courage and mortally afraid 
of Indians, was possessed of great strength, 
and exceedingly active. He could jump and 
wrestle with the best, and not a boy in the set- 
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tlement, except Harry Sumerford, could outrun 
him. His master often said he would risk the 
Indians’ killing him if he saw them first, for 
he believed if he thought Indians were after 
him, he would outrun a bullet. 

Scipio was no mean mechanic, and as his 
master permitted and encouraged him to use 
his tools, and instructed him in various kinds 
of work, the boys were not slow to avail them- 
selves of his abilities in this direction. He 
could also sing, play on the jewsharp, beat 
out a tune with his knuckles on a tin pail or 
board, or make music with a piece of paper 
and a horn comb, and would frolic with the 
children by the hour together. In a fortnight 
he learned to drum, and every chance he could 
get was thumping that instrument. No won- 
der he was popular among the children and 
the older boys, the latter having promised to 
buy him a fiddle, whenever they could sell furs 
or deer-skins to obtain the funds. 

If an Indian had presented himself to Scipio 
in the woods, he would probably have taken 
to his heels, notwithstanding he could shoot 
well enough at a coon, deer, ’possum, or wild 
turkey, and was sublime on pigeons ; but bears, 
wolves, and catamounts the black was con- 
tented to admire ‘at a distance. He was a 
splendid whittler, and no boy in the Run could 
make a better-proportioned arrow, or excel 
him in shooting with the bow. In short, all 
he lacked was courage — a most important ele- 
ment in frontier life. Still, possessing so 
many other good qualities, he was universally 
liked, and highly valued by his master, who 
treated him more like a son than a slave. 

Scipio was excessively fond of maple sugar, 
maple sirup, and raw eggs. . His mistress often 
suspected him of sucking eggs when she found 
the nests of certain hens empty. Every family 
in the Run made large quantities of maple 
sugar, which, in peaceful times, they carried 
on pack-horses to the Huddle, to Carlisle, and 
other places, and sold for part money and part 
goods. 

Sam and Tony had each a number of hens, 
their private property, and disposed of their 
eggs as they pleased, and could, by dint of 
coaxing and crying, obtain all the maple sugar 
and sirup they wanted, though it was highly 
valued as an article of ready sale. The boys 


were well aware of the tastes of Scipio, and 
with these inducements at their command, 
found, in general, not the least difficulty in se- 
curing his aid to carry out their projects, which 
were by no means few in number. 

One night Tony and Sam slept together, as 
was frequently the case, now that the families 
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were in garrison, and Alex, who slept in the 
same room, complained that they kept him 
awake whispering and giggling. In the course 
of that night was devised a notable scheme, 
which they soon proceeded to put in execu- 
tion. 

When the massacre at the McDonalds’ was 
reported by Harry, Sam and Tony and their 
mates hurried to the spot, where the two for- 
mer made themselves familiar with all the de- 
tails of the murder, and afterwards, at the 
garrison, listened to every particular Donald 
was able to relate. 

Being now debarred from many of the usual 
sports and pastimes, while those still within 
their reach had become somewhat stale by rep- 
etition, Sam and Tony imagined it would be 
a fine thing to repeat that terrible scene, and 
get up a make-believe massacre of their own 
contrivance. , 

Such an idea, having once taken possession 
of their fruitful noddles, forthwith began to 
ferment like yeast in beer, especially when, 
upon making known their design to the other 
boys, it met with a most enthusiastic approval. 
Which of these hopeful urchins originated the 
plan was never known. It was probably a joint 
concern, like the plucking of the rooster; one 
made a suggestion and the other improved 
upon it. 

All the difficulties in the way of execution 
seemed insurmountable; but they merely 
served to whet the courage and stimulate the 
ingenuity of boys who inherited all the te- 
nacity of purpose pertaining to their parents. 

In order to succeed, the matter must be kept 
secret, and they must also have the aid of the 
girls. There was no question as to their will- 
ingness to bear a part in the matter, but much 
room for doubt in respect to their discretion 
and ability to observe secrecy. 

After much deliberation they chose Alice 
Grant, Jane Proctor, Maud Stewart, and Louisa 
Holt. A live baby they could not hope to pro- 
cure, and it was concluded to have the girls 
make a rag one of life size. 

The assistance of Scipio was indispensable, 
and they counted upon it as a matter of course ; 
but upon sounding him ‘they found, to their 
surprise and disappointment, that he utterly 
refused to go into the woods, so fearful was he 
of Indians. In vain they told him that the 


place was so near the garrison, and there were 
now so many scouts out, that there was no 
danger. 

‘*Golly,” replied Scip, ‘‘ dere was scouts out 
when dey killed de McDonalds, and dey tried 
to sculp dis nigga in him bed.” 
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Scip always believed that it was Indians, and 
not a wolf, that reached between the logs, and 
tore the skin from his head as he slept. 

They offered him eggs, sugar, and sirup in 
any quantities ; it was of no use; and it seemed 
as though their enterprise must perish in the 
bud. 

At length Sammy, with tears in his eyes, 
offered to give him his jewsharp. This turned 
the scale. Scipio could not resist the jewsharp, 
and promised compliance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CATAMOUNTS IN TROUBLE. 


Tue urchins found great pleasure in all#the 
details and preparatory proceedings, enhanced 
by the charm of secrecy, and numberless were 
the consultations held, and points debated and 
settled, in the garret of the Cuthbert house. 

When Cuthbert first came on to his lot, he 
built a log house near the river, for the sake 
of obtaining water,—a matter which often 
determined the choice of a location in those 
days,—and also because the land was there 
bare of trees, affording an abundance of nat- 
ural grass, that served both for pasturage and 
mowing, thus enabling him to keep stock while 
clearing land and raising bread for his house- 
hold. 

In addition to this great advantage to a pio- 
neer, — who always has a hard time of it at 
first, — upon a point made bya bend in the 
river grewa large number of oaks and beeches, 
that in the season afforded mast to fatten his 
hogs, and as they were scattering, grass sprang 
up in the openings and on the banks, sufficient 
for pasture, with plenty of snakes and brake- 
roots, both of which are relished by hogs. 

Here Cuthbert remained several years, in 
the mean while cutting off the growth and 
clearing land farther back, which he found to 
be more suited to the raising of crops, and not 
subject to overflow in freshets, and where he 
afterwards discovered a living spring. When 
he had brought a sufficient quantity of this 
land into grass and tillage, he built his house 
on it, and turned the original lot out to pas- 
ture. 

The old house was standing and in quite 
good repair, save that the chimney, built on 
the outside, had fallen down, and the sticks of 
which it was made had been hauled away for 
firewood. The hovel and corn-crib were like- 
wise standing, though dilapidated. 

This was the place chosen by the boys for 
the scene of their domestic tragedy. It was 
certainly lonely enough, for only a narrow 
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foot-path led to it, and there they found most 
of the necessary accompaniments prepared to 
their hands, for the house and outbuildings 
were precisely like McDonald’s, except that the 
house was not loopholed, and there was no 
room-finished inside. 

Anxious to render everything as much like 
the reality as possible, they procured clay and 
moss to replace that which had fallen out from 
between the logs, and were now desirous to 
rebuild the chimney, but the billets were miss- 
ing. There was no lack of clay and wood, but 
they could not cut the wood into suitable 
lengths without, by the sound of the axe, be- 
traying their retreat. They were, however, 
protided for by that divinity who is fabled to 
watch over mischief-makers. 

The point to which reference has been made 
was resorted to by large flocks of wild turkeys, 
who fed on the acorns and beech-nuts in the 
autumn. 

Near the end of this point Nat Cuthbert had 
built a turkey-pen. It was an oblong structure 
made of rails, and stood upon a descending 
piece of ground, and without any opening 
except on the lower side. There a hole was 
dug in the ground, beneath the lower rail, 
broadest on the outside, to admit easily the 
body of a turkey. 

Within this pen, around the mouth of the 
hole, and for some distance outside, Nat was 
wont to scatter corn ina thin line. The lead- 
ing turkeys, following along the trail of corn, 
would enter the pen, and others after them; 
but when once inside they did not know enough 
to put down their heads, and go out of the hole 
they came in at, but would stretch up their 
necks, endeavoring to get out between ‘the 
rails, where they could see the grass and the 
most light, till they were taken. 

The rails that formed the end of the pen were 
of just the right length, and those on the sides 
and top were easily shortened, by breaking off 
the ends between two trees, that grew near to- 
gether, and the chimney was rebuilt. They 
then made a fire on the old hearth, that had 
been cold for many a year. 

There must be a hominy-block, -that the 
McDonalds, father and son, might be pound- 
ing corn. If the Ailling was to be make-be- 
lieve, they considered it the more necessary to 
make the representation in other respects as 
perfect as possible. 

At the house recently vacated by Cuthbert 
was a hominy-block, with sweep and pestle, 
just as the family had left it; but it was no 
easy matter to transport the heavy log mortar 
to the old house. They were not, however, 
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to be balked by any ordinary obstacle. A por- 
tion of them gathered around the war-post, 
throwing tomahawks and yelling in sight of 
the garrison, while the rest rolled the block 
down the hill out of sight; then they loaded 
it on a hand sled, and fastening long thongs 
of deer-skin to the sled, with their united 
strength hauled it to the place. 

Scip took the pestle and pole to which it was 
fastened from the spring-pole, and they hauled 
them to the spot in the same way. 

Near the door of the old house stood a great 
maple, that had been spared for the sake of its 
sap, and was covered with the scars of wounds 
made by tapping. To one of its projecting 
limbs Scip fastened the pestle and pole, and 
rolled the hominy-block under the tree.- The 
spring of the limb was so great that by its 
aid two of the boys could lift the pestle, and 
the machine was found upon trial to work well. 

The boys were delighted, hugged Scip, and 
emptied their pockets to supply him with 
sugar, and Jane Proctor, in the fullness of her 
heart, gave him a great junk of cake. 

They now held a most serious consultation 
among themselves concerning the part that 
should be allotted to Scip. Some thought he 
ought to personate Mr. McDonald, because he 
was strong to lift the pestle, and was about the 
size of that gentleman. Others thought it 
was entirely out of character that so good a 
man as Mr. McDonald should be represented 
by a negro. 

Tony finally settled the matter by saying 
that Scip must be an Indian, for they needed 
his help to tear down the chimney, and couldn’t 
get into the house without him. 

To get rid of the difference in color, they 
resolved to paint him and themselves, as there 
was abundant material in the paint bags found 
on the Indians. 

They never dreamed of consulting the party 
most interested in this matter, knowing they 
could do as they pleased with Scip. 

There was no difficulty in selecting the parts 
for the girls. Louisa Holt, being much older 
and larger than the others, represented Mrs. 
McDonald, Maud Stewart Jean, Jane Proctor 
Grace, and Alice Grant Maggie. 

But it was quite another matter when the 
parts were to be assigned to the several boys, 
as they all wanted to kill and scalp, and no one 
of them was willing to represent Alex McDon- 
ald or his father, and be killed andscalped. The 
passion of destructiveness is very early devel- 
oped ina boy. The little girl inclines to sew, 
have company, tend a doll, wash, bake, make 
patchwork. Not so the boy: he is a tearer; 
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he wants a hammer, hatchet, knife; wants to 
be pounding, breaking something, driving 
nails, and flinging stones. No noise, no dis- 
turbance,—no fun. He wants to tear the 
clock to pieces to see what makes it go; wants 
to cut the bellows open to see what makes the 
wind come out. 

Girls have their quarrels; they make faces 
at each other, pout, and say, ‘‘I’ll tell your 
mother; I should think you’d be ashamed,” 
but seldom pull hair. 

But the boys say, ‘‘ I'll fix you when I catch 
you up our way,” or, if a little fellow, ‘‘ I'll tell 
my big brother,” and are forever quarrelling, 
making up, and punching one another; that 
is, ordinary boys, and especially frontier boys ; 
and we are not dealing just now with model 
boys, or with rarefied ones, but the common 
kind, who grow into men that do the hard 
work of creation, and make the world move. 

‘* Sam, and Jim, and me ought to be Injuns,” 
said Tony, ‘‘’cause we got it up.” ‘ 

‘*No, you hadn’t, nuther,” said Proctor; “‘ you 
couldn’t a got it up ’thout us; you couldn’t 
a got the hominy-block down here, nor built 
the chimney, nor done nothing.” 

**You ought ter be Mr. McDonald,” said 
Sammy. ‘‘ You, or Ike Proctor, or Billy 
Rogers, or Sandie Maccoy, ’cause you're the 
biggest.” 

‘*That’s nothin’,” said Maccoy; ‘it’s all 
make-believe.” 

‘* What of that? We don’t want to make- 
believe more’n we can’t help,” said Jim Grant. 

“TI think,” said Dan Mugford, a very fair- 
minded boy, ‘‘ Sammy ought to be an Indian, 
cause he gave his jewsharp to Scip; and we 
can’t do anything without Scip.” 

This was agreed to on all hands. The dis- 
pute now waxed so hot it seemed that the 
whole thing would fall through, when Matthew 
Holt proposed that they should cast lots, leav- 
ing Sammy out. The lot fell on Tony as Mr. 
McDonald, and Jim Grant as Alex. 

Jim Grant gave Ben Wood two bullets to 
take his place, and Tony Fred Stiefel a horse- 
nail. These matters of vital importance being 
satisfactorily settled, Tony, Sam, and Mugford 
were chosen to arrange matters. 

‘* Must we give the war-whoop ?” said Proctor. 

‘*No,” replied Tony; ‘‘ all the Injuns must 
be just as still as frogs when you fling a stone 
inter the pond, ’cause ’twould alarm the gar- 
rison; but Mr. McDonald, and Elick, and the 
gals, what the Indians be killin’, must screech 
awful.” 
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‘*No, they won’t,” said Sam; ‘‘ they can’t 
hear much; if they do they'll think it’s us 
dancing round the war-post; and we must do 
a lot of screechin’ every day, so they'll git use 
ter hearin’ it.” 

Sam, who had seen the Indians killed by his 
brothers in their war-paint, was chosen: to 
paint the rest, and Scipio was to paint him. 
Red and black predominated in the war-paint 
of the Indians, and in the case of Scip the 
black was already well laid on. 

‘* When shall we do it?” said Proctor. 

‘* To-morrow,” replied Grant. 

‘*To-morrow’s Friday; ’tain’t no day ter do 
nothin’. My mother won’t begin a stockin’, 
and she won't draw a piece in the loom;,and 
Mr. Honeywood won’t sowa piece of grain 
Friday, ’cause ’twon’t grow.” 

’ *Won’t your mother knit on her stockin’ 
Friday, arter it’s begun?” said Mugford. 

‘*Yes; and she’ll do anything arter it’s de- 

n.” 

‘¢ Well, we begun this on Tuesday mornin’.” 

‘* Monday’s the best day,” said Tony, ‘* cause 
it’s washin’-day; they won’t think anything 
*bout us, ’cause they'll be busy. The men 
folks’ll be all on the scout, ‘cause they don’t 
go Sunday, and so there’s most all on ’em goes 
Monday real early.” 

In order to render the absence of so many 
all day less surprising, when the time should 
come, they for several days had been in the 
habit of carrying their dinners, and eating in 
Cuthbert’s house, the girls going with them; 
and one day Mrs. Sumerford, getting uneasy 
at their long absence, sent Enoch to see what 
had become of them, who found the whole 
company playing hide and seek in Cuthbert’s 
barn. 

It was fortunate for them that Enoch went 
when he did, for had he reached the spot half 
an hour before, he would have caught them 
rolling the hominy-block down hill to the river. 

It is very often the case, when great prepa- 
rations have been made, and sanguine. hopes 
cherished, in respect to any plan, that some 
untoward accident will occur to embarrass or 
defeat the whole matter. But in respect to the 
Catamounts, everything seemed to conspire in 
their favor. 

Monday morning dawned fair, with a west- 
erly wind, rendering ita splendid day for wash- 
ing, promising to keep their mothers busy. A 
larger portion than usual of the men had gone 
on the scout. The captain of the fort at Rays- 
town had sent for Mr. Seth to repair some 





‘* They'll hear us up to the garrison, and we 
will git a lickin’,” said Rogers. 


gun-carriages and the roof of one of the block- 
houses, and the rest of the men had gone to 
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guard him, —-as he refused to go without an 
escort, — and at the same time procure powder 
and lead of a trader who lived under the walls 
of the fortress. 

One division of the scouts was to return at 
night; therefore they ventured to leave the 
garrison in charge of Enoch and Alex Sumer- 
ford and Will Grant— certainly not a very 
strong force. Alex was walking about with 
his arm in a sling, but Enoch and Grant, be- 
ing wounded, one in the shoulder and the oth- 
er in the hand, could, nevertheless, manage to 
load and fire a rifle, as their wounds were fast 
healing; they could also fire the alarm-gun, to 
call in the scouts, that was kept always loaded. 

The fine weather to dry clothes put all the 
women in high spirits; suds flew and tongues 
ran; some were scrubbing in the kitchen, oth- 
ers on benches at the door. Some were bring- 
ing water from the spring, others spreading 
the clothes to dry on bushes, that had been 
cut and hauled into the yard for the purpose, 
as they had no lines. 

The boys had gone off, carrying their din- 
ners, for a day’s sport, and the three. girls 
slipped out unobserved in the confusion, and 
followed them, and the mothers, glad to be 
relieved of the, care of children, their noise, 
the annoyance of having them under foot, and 
their endless wants and woes, set gayly about 
their work. 

A mother’s thoughts are, however, never for 
any length of time diverted from her children. 
One and another, as they went out, would stop 
and listen for the usual noise of the children; 
but no sound was heard save the cawing of a 
crow, or the low of cattle. , 

Each confined her anxieties to her own 
breast till the washing was done, and they sat 
down to eat, when expression was given to the 
general feeling by Mrs. Stewart’s saying, — 

‘*Wha kens what has come o’ the weans? 
I doubt na they maun be about some pliskie 
(trick), they are so quiet. I hope theyne come 
to na skaith, and wull be home belyve.” 

‘*That’s just what I was thinking about,” 
said Mrs. Sumerford; ‘I listened while I was 
spreading out the last of my clothes, but 
couldn’t hear a whimper.” 

‘* You know, mother, you got uneasy two or 
three days ago about them, ’cause you couldn't 
hear them, and sent me over to see, and I found 
’em all playing in Cuthbert’s barn; it’s likely 
they are there now. I’m sure their throats 
would split if they screeched all the time,” said 
Enoch. 

Here the matter was dropped till they had 
washed up the floor and sat down to sew, when 
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their fears revived, and with them the conver- 
sation. 

**Hech!” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart; ‘‘ what 
in the name o’ wonner has become o’ my Maud, 
the idle taupie? She maun hae gane wi’ them ; 
she’s mair for some daffin than wark; and 
there’s the woo’ I set her to card tucked under 
the bed.” 

‘* And my Alice,” said Mrs. Grant. 

It was soon found that Louise Holt and Jane 
Proctor were also missing : the women became 
seriously alarmed, and Enoch went over to 
Cuthbert’s, but returned to say that he could 
neither see nor hear anything of them. 

‘¢Then the Indians have got them,” cried 
Mrs. Sumerford. 

‘*No, they haven’t, mother; there’s too 
many scouts round; they’ve gone off to the 
brook. I knew they would,” said Enoch. 

Some proposed to fire the alarm-gun, to call 
in the scouts ; but powder was scarce, and they 
hesitated to give a false alarm, and the boys 
were wounded. 

‘¢ We can all fire a gun,” said Mrs. Proctor; 
‘*let us load the guns that were taken from 
the Indians, and start after them, and leave 
the boys to keep the garrison. -O, if Harry 
Sumerford was only here he could track ’em.” 

“Fan,” said Mrs. Honeywood, ‘‘can track 
’em better than Harry or anybody else.” 

‘¢ She won’t follow us,” said Mrs. Holt. 

“Then I'll go with you.” 

The boys made no opposition, for they did 
not believe there was any danger of Indians ; 
and, fully armed,-the resolute frontier mothers 
sallied forth in quest of their children. 

‘*T doubt no it’s that’s plaguesome loon o” 
mine wha’s at the bottom o’ it,” said Mrs. 
Stewart; ‘‘ the likes o’ him’s aye in mischief; 
an’I get haud o’ him again I’ll hatchel his. 
hide; see an I winna.” 

‘Don’t talk in that way,” said Mrs. Holt; 
‘* you may never see him again.” 

When they were a short distance from the 
gate, Mrs. Honeywood, calling Fannie to her, 
held one of Sammy’s moccasons to her nose, 
and after the slut had smelt of it, said, ‘‘ Seek, 
Fannie! find ’em!” 

The slut put her nose to the ground, started 
off slowly in the direction of the house last 
occupied by Cuthbert, till within a rod of it, 
and then took a path that led directly into the 
woods, sitting down occasionally till the wo- 
men came up. From time to time they stopped 
and listened; but all was still. 

‘*T guess we shall find them playing at the 
brook,” said Mrs. Honeywood. 

The words had scarcely escaped from her 
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THE CATAMOUNTS IN 


lips when there arose the most agonizing 
shrieks, evidently children’s voices, and appar- 
ently in the last extremity. 

They were now within a rod of Cuthbert’s old 
house, from which the cries seemed to proceed. 
Pale, but resolute, with fingers on the triggers, 
they gained the front of the building, when 
they beheld a scene that, while it instantly re- 
lieved their worst fears, excited in a correspond- 
ing degree their indignation. 

Before the door was a hominy-block; kernels 
of corn and arrows were scattered around it. 
Ben Wood was lying on the ground beside the | 
block, as though dead, while Jim Grant, with | 
his left hand twisted in Wood’s hair, and his | 
foot on the latter's neck, was, with a long knife, 





pretending to scalp him. | 


Ike Proctor was flourishing a tomahawk over 
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represent an Indian’s scalp-lock, wound with 
strings, and ornamented with the tail and wing 
feathers of Enoch’s rooster. 

In the midst of their work these amateur 
savages were startled by the cry, ‘‘ You viper 
of a Bill Rogers, let my gal alone; ” and drop- 
ping their guns, the women rushed pell-mell 
upon the delinquents. 

Fony, being the farthest off, fled, as did Nat 
and most of the other boys; but Ike Proctor 
and Jim Grant fell into the clutches of their 
enraged mothers, who soon caused them to 
utter screams of real anguish. 

All this time fearful outcries were heard from 
the house. Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Sumerford, 
recognizing the voices, rushed in. They found 
Maud Stewart and Jane Proctor on their knees 
in the floor, begging to be spared, while Sam 


Fred Stiefel’s head, who was on his knees, beg- | Sumerford and Hugh Crawford were brandish- 


ging for life, and screaming horribly. 

Stretched by the door-stone was Alice Grant, 
under the knife of Billy Rogers. At the cor- 
ner of the corn-crib Louisa Holt lay on her 
face, and near by her a baby. Nat Holt was 
thrusting a knife into the baby, and Tony was 
scalping Louisa. 

They were all painted with a liberal allowance 
of red and black colors. Their hair was gath- 
ered up on the crown into a kind of queue, to 





ing tomahawks over them. 

As they entered, Crawford made his escape 
at the hole in the wall made by the tearing 
away of the chimney, and by which the In- 
dians had entered. Sam attempted to follow, 
but his mother caught him by the legs. 

Apprehension that we afterwards ascertain 
to be unfounded, is a great incentive to anger. 
Most people will strike a horse that trips; and 
Mrs. Sumerford, the most indulgent of moth- 
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ers, now thoroughly roused, caught a hemlock 
limb that lay on the hearth, and gave Sam a 
basting that would have satisfied even Enoch 
had he been present. 

Mrs. Stewart, disappointed in her design in 
respect to Tony, seized Maud, and, her High- 
land temper getting the entire mastery, shook 
her till Maud’s teeth chattered in her head. 

‘*Ye idle jade, I'll gie ye a sorting! The 
Lord haud a grip o’ us, are ye na ashamed 0’ 
yoursel’, when I set ye to cardin’ the woo’, to 
forsake your wark, and gae lowpin’ and skirlin’ 
wi’ a parcel o’ idle loons, hawkin’ the very deid 
out o' their graves to make them sport, like a 
shameless hussy as ye’re kenned to be? But 
I'll gie ye repentance; see an I dinna.” 

Falling upon Maud, the mother gave her 
what she called a good settling. 

**As I live,” said Mrs. Proctor, ‘if here 
isn’t my new ironing sheet made into a rag 
baby. Jane Proctor, tell me the truth; did you 
make that baby, and put my ironing sheet 
into it?” 

‘*O, mother, don’t kill me quite; I never 
will do so agin. I didn’t think it would 
hurt it.” 

** Didn’t think it would hurt it! And here 
it is all over dirt and punched full of holes, 
where that little brat of a Nat Holt has stuck 
his knife in it. Your father brought that cot- 
ton clear from Baltimore, and I carded and 
spun and wove it with my own hands; I do 
think it’s a sin anda shame. Well, we've got 
to have some kind of regulations in this Run, 
—a gallows, a whipping-post, a pair of stocks, 
or something. I'll have Mr. Seth make a pair 
of stocks.” 

‘** Gae ’wa wi’ ye,” cried Mrs. Stewart, as She 
came from the house, driving Maud before 
her; ‘ ye’re aye gleg to leave your wark and 
rin the ither way, wi’ a wheen idle callants, 
who are not content to bide as God made ’em, 
but wad destroy his image wi’ their paints and 
bear's grease, makin’ savages o’ themselves. 
Hout awa ye; hirple like a hen on a hot grid- 
dle.” 

‘** Come along, plague of my life that ye are,” 
said Mrs. Sumerford, aiding the reluctant Sam- 
my with a push; “it was because I hadn’t 
trouble enough with two wounded boys, that 
you, and that little Satan of a Tony you're so 
thick with, must hatch up this to scare us all 
to death.” 

Shouldering their guns, the women started 
for the garrison, driving the prisoners before 
them, who wept as they went, and the forest 
resounded with lamentations. As they turned 
the corner of the house, Holdness, Honey- 
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wood, Grant, and several ones of the scouts 
met them face to face. : 

‘Out a scoutin’, gals?” cried Holdness, 
much amazed at the novel sight. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Sumerford; -‘‘ scouting 
after these plaguy children; and I think it's 
high time that you or somebody else took them 
in hand; ” and she related the circumstances, 

The children renewed their lamentations, 
expecting nothing less than a worse punish- 
ment from the men. 

** How in this world,” said Honeywood, ‘‘ did 
they contrive to get Cuthbert’s hominy-block” 
here, and put that pole in the tree, build the 
chimney, and repair that old house?” 

“ They’re smart, and no mistake; they've 
carried it out well,” said Holt; ‘‘ see the corn 
round that hominy-block!” 

‘©T sometimes think,” said Mrs. Proctor, 
‘“‘ they’re in league with the evil one himself. 
We're worn out with ’em.” 

The men seemed to regard the matter in a 
very different light from their wives. Either 
their ruder minds were less affected by the na- 
ture of the prank, or they were gratified at the 
evidences of courage and enterprise presented 
—a matter of great importance in the cir- 
cumstances of peril by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

Indeed, some of them seemed to think the 
children were coming on finely, and fast pre- 
paring to make scouts and Indian-killers ; and 
not one of them manifested any intention of 
inflicting more punishment. 

The children were not long in discovering 
this; their tears dried and their cries ceased. 

Israel Blanchard had left the scouting party 
at the river, as he wished to get an axe from 
his house. He threw the implement over his 
shoulder, and had just entered the woods on 
his way to the garrison, when he heard the 
cracking of a dry stick, and instantly cocking 
his piece, he stepped behind a tree. 

In a few moments an Indian in his war-paint 
broke from the woods, running at full speed. 
The frontiersman fired, and the Indian fell. 
Without leaving his cover, Blanchard hastened 
to reload, when his hair almost rose on end as 
the fallen savage, getting on his knees, began 
to cry, — 

*“©O, Massa Injun, don’t kill poor nigga. 
Ise work fur you, massa. Ise nebber run de 
way.” 

Running up, with rifle in one hand and ram- 
rod in the other, without paying the least at- 
tention to the cries of Scip, he tore the hunt- 
ing-shirt, that was. stained with blood, from 
his back, and ascertained that the bullet had 
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ploughed a furrow along the ribs, inflicting 
only a slight flesh wound. 

** Will it kill me, massa?” 

‘* No; it’s a mere scratch,” — taking a bullet 
from his mouth that he was about to put in the 
rifle; ‘‘ howcome you in this shape? and what 
have you been about, you black rascal ?” 

From Scip’s confession it appeared that, be- 
ing behind the house when the women came, 
he crept off unobserved by them, till he gained 
the cover of the woods, and was running for the 
well at his master’s house, in order to wash off 
the paint before going to the garrison, hoping 
thus to escape detection. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FRONTIER SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


* WHEN the party reached the garrison, Tony, 
Dan Mugford, Will Rogers, and none of those 
who had made their escape were to be seen. 
Great was the astonishment of Alex and Enoch 
Sumerford and Will Grant when they caught 
sight of Sammy, painted like an Indian, the 
girls, their cheeks streaked with tears, and their 
eyes swollen and red with weeping, and learned 
what had occurred. 

In a few moments Israel Blanchard made his 
None 


appearance with the wounded negro. 
could help laughing at the comical appearance 


of Scip. His neck, breast, chin, and lower 
jaws were painted a bright vermilion; in the 
centre of each cheek, and in the middle of his 
forehead, were round red dots, about the size 
cf a dollar, and his nose was red; the rest of 
his face was the natural color, a genuine 
Guinea black. 

It seems that Scipio wanted to have a scalp 
lock ornamented with feathers, like the rest, 
but the wool was too short to admit of being 
gathered up, wound with a string, and made 
to stand erect as the hair of the white boys. 

Now, Scip was their main dependence, and 
they were most anxious to gratify him, but 
were at a loss in what manner to accomplish 
it. Alice Grant, however, solved the problem. 
She took a corn-cob, sewed a piece of cloth to 
one end of it, and covered the cob with the 
longest tail-feathers of the rooster, thus form- 
ing a grand plume. She then placed the cob 
upright on his head, and stitched the cloth to 
the wool to hold it in position. After viewing 
himself in the river, Scip was perfectly de- 
lighted , professed himself ready to undertake 
anything for the common benefit, and, indeed, 
excited the envy of all the rest. 

While those who had remained in the gar- 
rison, and those who had gone in quest of the 
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children, were congratulating one another 
upon the happy termination of the affair that 
had occasioned such anxiety, and all were put 
in the best of spirits by the comical appear- 
ance of Scip and Sam, the boys who had taken 
to flight at the appearance of the women came 
driving up the cows and other cattle, cleaned 
from paint, their scalp-locks laid aside, look- 
ing as innocent as if they had never done any 
mischief in their lives; and all escaped witha 
scolding. ; 

‘* What shall we do with these children?” 
said Holdness, that evening: the former had 
gone to bed, and the parents were together ‘in 
the kitchen of the garrison. ‘* You can’t give 
’em any bounds that will satisfy ‘em; now 
they’ve once broke over, they'll keep a-doing 
this kind of thing every once in a while.” 

‘¢ Shut ’em up in the stockade, and keep the 
gate fast. If they can’t be satisfied with the 
large bounds — about twenty acres — we gave 
’em, put ’em in jail,” said M’Clure. 

‘* That’s most too tough for boys that have 
been used to liberty, and don’t know what to 
do with themselves; and they'll torment their 
mothers to death,” said Holdness. 

**T don’t think,” said Mrs. Holdness, ‘‘ it is 
strange that the children are uneasy; you 
just think, these children have always had 
something to take up their attention and keep 
’em busy, ever since they could go alone, 
either work or play; and no wonder they don’t 
know what to do with themselves when shut 
right up here. As for having them here all 
the time in the stockade, pulling and haul- 
ing us, and like a bird beating itself against 
the bars of the cage, I, for one, couldn’t endure 
it. You men folks are gone all day, and 
don’t know anything what it is to have chil- 
dren coaxing and crying to get out. 

‘Suppose the men folks should give ’em 
their old bounds, and threaten ’em strictly that 
they should be punished the first time they. 
broke over, and if they do, give every one of 
them a severe whipping. They’ve behaved 
very well till now; and perhaps, if they knew 
the men folks would take ’em in hand, they 
would do for the future.” 

‘*T don’t think,” said Grant, ‘‘it’s worth 
while to dilly-dally about it. Take ’em in the 
morning, and give ’em a good beating, then 
open the gate, and say, ‘ There, go about your 
business; you know your bounds, and you 
know what you’ve got by breaking ’em; break 
’em agin, if you want to, and you'll fare 
worse.’” 

‘“* That’s it,” said Israel Blanchard; ‘‘ that'll 
bring ’em to it.” 
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So thought Wood, Maccoy, Stiefel, and 
Rogers. 

‘* Let me propose a plan,” said Honeywood. 

‘* Do, Mr. Honeywood,” said Mrs. Holdness, 


‘for I know you won’t be hard on the chil-- 


dren.” 

‘* Well, we are in garrison now, to stay till 
spring opens; and before this Indian outbreak 
there was strong talk among us about having 
a school. Now, suppose we have it right off; 
then the children will be safe where they ought 
to be; their mothers will know where they are, 
and cease to worry. Then, when they are out 
of school, let ’em run; they will not have 
time, in the short days, to go far’or get into 
trouble, because they'll have to drive up the 
cattle and do the chores. It is a great deal bet- 
ter chance to have a school for these children 
than if we were living on our farms, for they 
could not go those long distances, while here 
they won't be exposed or miss a day, except 
they are sick.” 

‘Thank God for that!—the school! the 
school!” exclaimed half adozen women at once. 

‘““That’s glorious!” cried Mrs. Sumerford; 
‘now the children’ll be learnin’, we shall 
know where they are, and they’ll be happy.” 

‘““They may not be so much pleased with 


the school as you think,” said Honeywood; 


‘that is confinement; some of them, no 
doubt, would rather play; so I think we'd bet- 
ter shut them up in the stockade a week, and 
then they’ll be glad enough to get the liberty 
they will have between schools.” 

‘*T don’t s’pose,” said M’Clure, “‘ it’s any use 
to say anything, for the women are deter- 
mined to have it; but I think it’s a first-rate 
plan, and the best thing that's been said yet.” 

‘* But where are we going to have it?” said 
Wood; ‘‘the flankers are too small, and too 
dark, and we’ve no room but the kitchen.” 

‘* What is it,” said Rogers, ‘‘ to build a log 
house, with one room big enough for that? 
We can do it in a day, chimney and all, and 
lay the floor.” 

‘* Indeed we can,” said Mr. Seth; ‘‘ and Israel 
and myself will saw out boards with the whip- 
saw, and lay a board floor, and make doors 
and benches, and the master’s desk. I can 
build as good and comfortable a school-house, 
inside this stockade, as children need to have, 
— a better one than I went to school in in the 
backwoods of Vermont.” 

‘* And we can have a meeting in it on the 
Sabbath day, and have the Word read; we 
used to have precious meetings before Mr. 
McDonald was taken away,” said Mrs. Holt. 

‘*Mr. Honeywood, perhaps, will read and 
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speak to us,” said Mrs. Holdness, ‘‘ and we’ve 
no lack for singers; we've lived like the very 
heathen, latterly, neither law nor gospel.” 

‘¢ We wad’be none the waur for a screed 0’ 
doctrine, but what need hae we o’ law, who are 
a law unto our ain sels? Law is made for the 
lawless,” said Stewart. 

‘¢ But who will keep the school?” said Mrs. 
Rogers. 

‘¢Mr. Honeywood,” said Mrs. Stiefel. ‘‘ When 
we were talking before the war about having 
a school, the plan was for Mr. Honeywood to 
keep the school in some house that was near 
the middle, to convene the most, and for the 
rest of us to haul up his winter’s wood, and 
for the boys to cut it at the door.” 

‘¢ But,” said M’Clure, ‘“‘ we want Mr. Honey- 
wood on the scout, and can’t do without him.” 

‘‘ Then there’s Israel Blanchard,” said Mrs. 
Holt. 

‘¢ We can’t do without him either.” 

‘‘ Never mind about that,” said Rogers; 
“let's build the school-house: both scouts 
may not be needed at the same time, and Mr. 
Honeywood and Israel kin take turns; per- 
haps in the dead of winter we shan’t need to 
scout, or some of the women kin be school- 
ma’am.” 

The next morning all were on the alert by 
break of day, and the scouts were not sent out; 
a portion kept guard while the others cut and 
hauled the logs to make the walls of the build- 
ing into the garrison yard, also the stuff for 
the roof, and the logs to saw into boards, 
to make the door, floor, desk, and benches. 
The children were very anxious to go out 
where the men were cutting the trees, but they 
had received an order to keep within the stock- 
ade, and could only peep out when the gate 
was opened to admit the teams. Tony at- 
tempted to steal out, but received a box on 
the ear from the hand of M’Clure that felled 
him to the ground, and sent him, howling, to 
his mother for consolation. It was small con- 
solation he got. 

‘* Hout awa wi’ ye, ye plaguesome brat, an 
dinna come deaving me wi’ your clavers; ye 
hae just gotten your desarts, and Mr. M’Clure’s 
just gien ye what your ain father should hae 
done lang syne.” ; 

When Tony went back to his mates, he 
said, — 

‘* I wish we hadn’t killed the McDonalds.” 

‘*So do I,” said Sammy; ‘ ’cause we might 
a had raal good times, playing in the Cuth- 
berts’ house, and laying ambushes, and firing 
bows and arrows; and now we’ve got ter stay 
in this old yard.” 
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‘* We got to go to schule,” said Proctor; 


‘*that’s worser. Marm says we'll have to set 
right up all day, and if we make as much noise 
as a mouse the master’ll give it to us.” 

‘* Perhaps we shall like to go to schule,” said 
Grant. ‘‘I want to learn to read and write: 
father says we'll be fools if we don’t; and I’d 
as lives go to schule as be penned up in this 
stockade, and peep out of the gate or the loop- 
holes.” 

‘* Td rather be a fool; I don’t want ter go to 
schule,”’ said Wood. 

‘*T don’t want ter be a fool, nor I don’t want 
ter go ter schule, nuther,” said Tony. 

The logs were now all hauled within the 
stockade. Horses were made, and a log rolled 
up on them. Harry and Mr. Seth began to 
saw it into boards, and the rest to put up the 
walls: they would have finished it, as Rogers 
said, in a day, but when they were about to 
place the bottom logs, Israel Blanchard said, — 

‘Don’t let us put these logs up round, and 
then stuff the cracks with moss and mud; let’s 
hew ‘em; there’s so many of us, and we’ve 
not much else to do. We hewed the timber 
for the block-houses, and it won’t compare; 
let’s build a good school-house. If the war 
comes to an end, and any of us live through 
it, we shall want a school-house; and this will 
be in a central spot.” 

By sundown they had hewn the timber and 
placed the sills. The next day one scouting 
party, the Young Defenders, went out, and the 
others raised the walls and framed the roof. 

‘© What a pity, now we’ve got a whip-saw,”’ 
said Mr. Seth, ‘‘ that we couldn’t board this roof 
and shingle it; we’ve got a fro and other tools 
to make shingles. O, if we only had the nails! 
I do hate to put on long shingles and fasten 
’em with weight-poles.” 

‘‘T’ve got some blacksmith’s tools,” said 
Honeywood, ‘‘an anvil, hammer, and pincers ; 
there’s the iron that came out of Mr. Blan- 
chard’s cart, and there are some old scythes 
round. Let’s make a blacksmith’s shop while 
we’re about it, and then I can repair guns, and 
shoe the mules and horses.” 

This met with universal favor, We would 
remind some of our readers, and inform oth- 
ers, that Honeywood, when a boy, had worked 
for several years with a gunsmith and black- 
smith, and had, before the war, procured some 
few blacksmith’s tools from Baltimore. Israel 
Blanchard came from Vermont, with his horse 
team, to Portsmouth, New Hampshire; then 
put horses and wagon on board a vessel, came 
to Baltimore, and then travelled as far into the 
backwoods as possible, when he left his wagon, 
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bought pack-saddles, left a portion of his 
goods, and came to the Run with the rest. 
Some time after this, Honeywood went for 
Blanchard’s effects with pack-mules, and by his 
direction, tore the wagon in pieces, and car- 
ried the iron-work of it to the Run, Blanchard 
saying that, if he only had the iron-work, he 
could make the wood-work of a wagon by the 
time there would be any road to use it on. 

‘*] don’t want,” said Blanchard, ‘ to cut up 
the wheel-tires, but the smaller parts of the 
iron-work you may have.” 

All the old scythes and broken tools, and 
every scrap of iron, were now hunted up. The 
shop was built of round logs, only twelve feet by 
fourteen, and Honeywood set to work making 
bellows, and forge, and anvil-block, while Mr. 
Seth, Proctor, and Wood, who absented them- 
selves from the scout, made the shingles for 
the roof of the school-house. 

The bellows were quite a curiosity, being 
made of wood by Mr. Seth and Honeywood. 
Our readers will recollect that the Blanchards 
were mechanics, and were possessed of a good 
stock of tools, that now proved of great value. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. SETH EXCELS HIMSELF. 


THEY would have made their bellows of 
wood and leather, but when the shop was 
built, and the chimney, it was found that there 
were no more moose or deer-skins among them 
all than were needed for moccasons, shoe-packs 
(something between a shoe and a moccason), 
and clothing; and it was dangerous to go into 
the woods to hunt. 

‘*Risk, or no risk,” said Honeywood, ‘I 
must go into the woods and kill a moose, deer, 
or something that has a hide, to make a pair 
of bellows.” 

‘* After you get it,” said Mr. Seth, “ it will 
have to be dressed, and that will take a good 
while. I believe they could be made of wood.” 

‘* Wood?” said Rogers; ‘‘ it can’t be done.” 

‘*T believe it can, and has been. If Mr. 
Honeywood and Harry will saw me out some 
boards of clear pine, inch and a quarter thick, 
five feet in length, and three of them twenty- 
four inches wide, I’ll try it.” - 

Mr. Seth, while the boards were sawing, sat 
down to make his draught, which he drew on 
a board, with compasses and a smut coal. 

When the boards were sawed and planed, he 
began his work; that excited much attention, 
although the majority ridiculed the attempt as 
absurd. 





His first act was to cut a board to the length 
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of four feet two and a half inches. At the right 
hand upper corner of this, where was to be in- 
serted an iron bolt as an axis, he placed the end 
of a stick, fastening it with a nail, and with the 
other end, in which was a brad, he described a 
curve across the end of the board, and cut the 
wood to the line. Using this as a pattern, he 
got out another board of the same dimen- 
sions. 

He now cut the two boards by an oblique 
line on the lower edge, leaving them ten inches 
wide at one end, and twenty-four at the other. 
These were to form the two sides of a box, to 
which he now made a bottom and ends, the 
width of the box being seventeen inches and 
a half, the board covering the arched ends be- 
ing warped to correspond to the sides, and 
dovetailed and pegged the whole together, 
having no nails. 

It was open at the top, and when placed on 
the floor resembled the roof of that kind of 
building called a ‘‘ lean-to,” and excited much 
merriment, the children sliding down it as 
down a hill. 

He now made another box, only seven inches 
in depth at one end, and ten at the other. At 


the deepest end he put in a square wooden 
pipe, to receive a gun barrel that was to enter 
the fire, and at the other end of the bottom a 


valve. 

This box was made to slip into the other 
when inverted over it, and was open at the 
top; they were fitted to each other with great 
accuracy, planed and smoothed, jointed, and 
rubbed with a board to which sand had been 
fastened with glue—a method of making a 
substitute for modern sand-paper the settlers 
had learned from the Indians. 

Mr. Seth now made a frame the height of 
the forge, and placed the lower box on the 
frame, built a gallows over it, fastened the 
lower box to the frame, and inverted the upper 
box over the lower. The frame was made nar- 
rower than the boxes, in order that the upper 
one might slip down by the lower. When Mr. 
Seth and Honeywood put on the upper box, 
it slipped from their grasp, and, sliding by the 
other till the top of the upper box came down 
on the edge of the lower, sent the air out of 
the nose with a shrill whistle; and ridicule 
was turned to wonder and admiration. 

In the upper corner of the end next the 
forge, just where Mr. Seth placed the end of 
his pole to strike the sweep at the broad end, 
he bored holes through both boxes, to receive 
an iron bolt, that might serve for a hinge; but 
his heart failed him; iron was too precious, 
and he made use of locust wood. A bar of wood 
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was fastened to the upper box, to lift it by 
means of a lever working over the gallows 
above. 

The joint at the forge end was made tight 
with deer-skin fastened with shoemaker’s pegs. 
As some air would escape, in order to prevent 
this as much as possible a deep groove was cut 
all around the edge of the lower box, into 
which wool was crowded, and the grooves cov- 
ered with sheep-skin, smeared with tallow. 
The elasticity of the wool caused the leather 
to bulge, thus filling the space. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Seth, ‘if I was in Ver- 
mont I should put a pole over that cross-beam, 
drive an iron staple into the beam, put another 
through it, and drive that into the pole, and 
so make a hinge. We've got no iron; can’t 
you contrive something?” 

Harry contrived a hinge; and where do my 
readers suppose he found his pattern? In the 
joint of his own hip.- Harry took a white-oak 
pole to make the bellows handle, cut a ball on 
it, then made a socket in the cross-beam of the 
gallows to receive it, and thus made a ball and 
socket joint; bored a hole in the end of the 
pole, fastened a withe into. it with a wedge, 
and confined the other end to the bar on the 
upper box of the bellows. 

Harry followed the pattern even more closely 
than this; for, in order to prevent the ball from 
flying out of the socket when the pole was sud- 
denly let go, he bored a hole through both ball 
and socket, introducing a string of deer sinew 
to confine the joint, as does the round liga- 
ment in the human form. 

‘*-You have beat me, Harry,” said Mr. Seth, 
who had watched the operations with a curi- 
ous eye; ‘‘I never should have thought of 
that way to make a hinge.” 

‘*T reckon,” replied Harry, ‘‘ the first hinge 
was made that way long afore blacksmiths or 
joiners found out how to make ’em.” 

When the upper box was raised as far as 
possible without slipping by the lower, a large 
amount of air was contained in both, and when 
it descended by its own weight, and that of a 
stone placed on it, the air was forced into the 
fire. 

The bellows were found to afford abundance 
of wind, and all were delighted. Well they 
might be, since there was not a nail nor a bit 
of iron, save the broken gun-barrel, used in 
their construction; all else was accomplished 
by means of dovetails, wooden pegs, tree- 
nails, and brains. 

There was not any particular need of placing 
a stone on the upper box to depress it, as every 
one of the children was anxious to take -his 
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turn riding there, while the rest plied the 
handle. 

Every scrap of iron was now hunted up, 
nails made, and the school-house finished, Mr. 
Seth doing all the inside work alone. 

While the school-house was building, and 
the blacksmith’s shop, and while the bellows 
were in the process of construction, the chil- 
dren found so much that was novel to occupy 
their attention and take up the time, that they 
bore their unwonted confinement quite easily. 

After many consultations among the par- 
ents, it was thought best, on the whole, that 
Mrs. Blanchard should commence the school; 
the men could not well be spared from the 
scout, and for the same reason the larger boys 
could not attend. Books were scarce, but they 
were passed from one to another, and great 
use was made of the Bible, that was in every 
family. Ink they found no difficulty in making 
from walnut and maple bark: the geese fur- 
nished quills, and birch bark served instead of 
paper. Yr. 

Mrs. Blanchard was a masculine woman, 
fully competent to keep Sam, Tony, and all 
the other refractory spirits in subjection. 

Ever since their transgression the children 
had been kept within the fort, and were now 
anticipating more limited quarters in the 
school-house; but when, at the close of the 
first day’s school, they were informed that they 
would be permitted to play within their origi- 
nal bounds, after school hours, they recovered 
their spirits, and were as noisy as ever. 

During the first week the confinement was 
most irksome; they watched, with eager eyes 
and longing hearts, every grain of sand as it 
dropped in the hour-glass on the school- 
ma’am’s desk, but at length became interested 
in study, and acknowledged to each other that 
they enjoyed themselves a great deal better 
than when they had the whole time at their 
own disposal, and often knew not what to do 
with themselves ; whereas now, the short time 
allotted to play was entirely filled with enjoy- 
ment, and precious as gold filings. 

Alex and Enoch Sumerford and Will Grant 
also attended school while recovering from 
their wounds, that were now nearly healed. 
The presence of these lads caused going to 
school to assume a very different aspect in the 
estimation of the children. 

‘*T like ter go ter school -— don’t you?” said 
Sam to Tony, one night as they were driving 
up the cattle. 

‘* Yes; zuckers! if it wasn’t nice your Elick 
and Knuck wouldn’t go; ’cause they don't have 
to. Would they?” 
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‘No, ’tain’t like they would. Harry said 
he’d go if he could be spared from the scout.” 

‘¢T think we have good deal better times than 
we used to; ’cause we did everything we knew, 
and got sick of everything, and gaped, and 
couldn’t think of anything to play; and now, 
them ere same things we like first rate.” 

‘*T know it; and mother says when we get 
big we shan’t be fools, and folks can’t cheat 
us as they do folks what can’t read and. write 
and keep accounts.” 

‘¢ What kind of things be accounts?” 

‘*Don’t know; s’pose they’re somethin’ good, 
else mother wouldn’t want us ter do it.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ONLY FLIRTING. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 





HEY stood on the beach at evening, 
Under the starlight fair — 
A youth in the pride of manhood, 
And a girl of beauty rare. 


His face, now pale with passion, 
Now flushed with sunset-glow, 

Was bent with an eager listening 
To her voice so sweetly low. 


‘* Why, sir, I was only flirting.” 
An innocent look of surprise 
Crept under the girl’s long lashes, 
And darkened her sweet blue eyes. 


‘*] never knew that you loved me, 
Never thought you would really care; ” 
And the graceful head drooped sadly, 
In its crown of amber hair. 


‘<T’m to be married this winter. 
Au revoir ;” and she offered her hands, 
Then gathered her robes around her, 
And left him alone on the sands. 


She looks from her carriage window; 
With her beautiful, haughty face, 
An elegant, stately woman, ° 
In jewels, satin, and lace. 


He walks ’mid the crowd of passers, 
Cynical, bitter, and cold; 

A man too soon grown weary, 
Too soon grown worn and old. 


Ah! yes, it was only flirting, 
*Twas only playing a part: 

And it’s only a head grief-silvered, 
And only a broken heart. 
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SOHNEIDER’S TOMATOES. 





BY CHARLES F. ADAMS. 





CHNEIDER is very fond of tomatoes. 
Schneider has a friend in the country who 
raises ‘‘ garden sass, and sich.” Schneider 
had an invitation to visit this friend last week, 
and regale himself on his favorite vegetable. 
His friend Pfeiffer being busy negotiating 
with a city produce dealer, on his arrival, 
Schneider thought he would take a stroll in 
the garden, and see some of his favorites in 
their pristine beauty. We will let him tell the 
rest of his story in his own language. 

** Vell, I valks shust a liddle vhile roundt, 
vhen I sees some of dose dermarters, vot vas 
so red und nice as I nefer dit see any more, 
und I dinks I vill put mineself oudside about 
a gouple-a-tozen, shust to geef me a liddle ah- 
bedite vor dinner. So I bulls’ off von ov der 
reddest und pest lookin’ ov dose dermarters, 
und dakes a pooty good pite out ov dot, und 
vas chewing it oup pooty qvick, vhen— py 
shiminy!—I dort I hat a peese of red-hot 
goals in mine mout, or vas chewing oup’ dwo 
or dree bapers of needles; und I velt so pad, 
alreaty,,dot mine eyes vas vool of tears; und 
I mate vor an ‘olt oken pucket,’ vot I seen 
hangin’ in der vell, as I vas goomin’ along. 

‘¢ Shust den mine vriend Pfeiffer game oup 
und ask me vot mate me veel so pad, und if 
any of mine vamily vas dead. I dold him dot 
I vas.der only von ov der vamily dot vas pooty 
sick; und den I ask him vot kind of dermarters 
dose vas vot I hat shust peen bicking; und, 
mine cracious! how dot landsman laughft, und 
said dot dose vas red beppers, dot he vas rais- 
ing vor bepper-sauce. You pet my life, I vas 
mat. I radder you geef me feefty tollars as to 
eat some more ov dose bepper-sauce dermar- 
ters.” 





THE WORLD'S LYRIOS; 
OR, 
THE SONG OF THE MILLIONNAIRE. 





BY THOMAS POWELL. 





I WEARY of this weight of wealth, 
This toiling for the thankless crowd; 
It wears my brain, it saps my health, 
And weaves my early shroud. 
I tremble at each warlike ‘blast; 
The tempest shakes me in its bed; 
A coming evil seems to cast 
Its shadow o’er my head. 





The unreflecting millions say, 
As they behold my proud estate, 

‘* What makes that wealthy man so gray, 
With such a happy fate?” 


They little know the wasting care 


That hangs on every pulse of mine. 
It seems to thicken all the air, 
And gloom God’s glad sunshine. 


A thousand workmen wait my nod, 
And strive to please in various ways ; 
For to the vulgar he’s a god 
Who liberally pays. 
With cold suspicion I regard 
The friendship of my fellow-man; 
I deem they look for some reward, — 
And get whate’er they can. 


Gold poisons all I see and hear, 
It forms of everything a part: 
The curse of Midas clings to me, 
And starves my soul and heart. 
It haunts my dreams, and hangs around 
My spirit like a darkening cloud. 
I hear it toll in every sound: 
It seems my living shroud. 


O, make me what I was of old, 
With guileless heart and love’s young 
trust, 
And-you may take my hoarded gold, 
As so much worthless dust. 





How MARBLES ARE MADE. — The chief 
place of ‘the manufacture of ‘marbles. is. at 
Oberstein, on the Nabe, in Germany, where 
there are large agate mills and quarries, the 
refuse of which is turned to good paying ac- 
count by being made into small balls. employed 
by'experts to knuckle with, and are mostly 
sent to the American market. The substance 
used in Saxony is a hard calcareous stone, 
which is first broken into small blocks nearly 
square, by blows with a hammer. These are 
thrown into a small mill,;:a hundred or two at 
atime; this mill is formed ofa flat stationary 
slab of stone, with a number of eccentric fur- 
rows on. its face. A. block of oak, or other 
hard wood; of ‘the diametric’ size, is placed 
over the stones, and partly resting upon them. 
This block of wood is kept’ révolving, while 
water flows upon the stone slab. In about 
fifteen minutes the little blocks are turned into 
spheres, and then, being fit for sale, are hence- 
forth called marbles. One establishment of 
three mills turns out sixty thousand marbles 
each week. ° 
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HOW WE OAUGHT AN ANGEL, AND 
REAOHED THE LAND. 





BY AN OLD SALT. 


T last I was clear of the North Light; but 
the way in which I had left my ship had 
in some respects changed me. I was inclined 
to look more seriously upon the hazardous 
enterprise on which my shipmates had started, 
than did they, or than I myself had done 
while helping to plan it. I would much rather 
have gone back on board the ship, could I 
have done so. But to have asked them to go 
back would have done no good, and, no 
doubt, have seemed to them highly unreason- 
able. 

They pulled steadily with the oars till after 
sunrise, when a breeze came from the north- 
ward, which enabled them to make use of the 
sail. Then they shipped in their oars, glad 
enough that they could get aléng without 
them. The breeze increased till it blew quite 
fresh, and being abeam, it made it rather wet 
for us. 

‘* We'd make better weather by keeping off 
a few points,” said Scamp; ‘‘ and on the whole 
it might be better to do so. _Of course the 
old man will be after us now, and possibly 
fall in with us if we run dead for the shore.” 

‘«That’s so, matey. It won’t be a bad idee 
to run about sou’-west for a while.” 

Accordingly the course was changed, and 
we found it much more comfortable. 

‘* How long,” asked Chips, ‘‘ do you s’pose 
it will take to get to the land?” 

‘It'll depend somewhat on where the land 
is,” Tanner replied. ‘* You can’t depend on 
these islands, you know. It’s just, possible 
New Zealand's gone down by this time.” 

‘*If it has, I guess we’ll want more water,” 
said Chips, pouring out a mug full; ‘ this 
pulling makes a feller dry.” 

‘““That’s so, Chips! but, d’ye know, I made 
a six weeks’ run once, and had nary a drop of 
water the whole way!” 

**Course that’s a lie,” said Chips, setting 
down the mug. 

‘* Not as you knows on. 
tell a Z’e, Chips?” 

‘*What'n tunkit did ye drink, then?” 

‘*Just the bestest old rye! °*Twould er 
made you smile, Chips! It made us feel migh- 
ty speeritual, you’d better believe! *Tain’t 
everybody that could stand sech livin’ for six 
weeks. Course you couldn’t, Chips. There 





D’ye ever hear me 


was a tech of old rye about everything, for, 
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you see, the doctor hadn’t nothin’ else to put 
in his coppers. It made the rousinest kind of 
duff.” 

‘*Get eout with your yarns!” exclaimed 
Chips, disgusted; ‘“‘I don’t see any sense in 
lyin’ all the time!” 

‘* Lyin’! You don’t pretend to say I’m dyin’, 
do ye? Lordy, Chips, when you’ve told half 
as much truth es I have, it'll be time for ye 
to go! Lyin’! Course you don’t know how 
I's brought up, Chips, or you never'd said 
that. The old gent, my father that was, knew 
how to take the lie out of a feller, you’d better 
believe! Course I couldn’t tell a lie now; 
*twouldn’t be no use tryin’.” 

**T s’pose so,” said Chips; and that subject 
was dropped. It was not long after that Tan- 
ner asked suddenly, — : 

‘*Eph, how’s yer head?” 

Although I had turbaned it as best I could, 
I admitted that a cap would make it more 
comfortable, and Tanner said I should have 
one. 

‘*T’ll take yer measure, Eph,” said he, ‘* and 
rig a top-piece for ye in about three winks of 
a dog’s tail!” 

At once he began to overhaul his bag, and 
drew out a small roll of canvas, a palm, nee- 
dies, and a ball of twine. 

** Now, Eph,” said he, ‘‘ give me yer head.” 

While measuring, he found occasion for 
comment. 

‘*I say, Eph, you’ve got a most extrornary 
head. There ain’t many folks would know 
what to do with secha head. Lots of room 
in it. I reckon your idees get lost sometimes ; 
don’t they, Eph? It'll take all the duck I’ve 
got, sure.” 

Having taken the measure, he set to work, 
and in acouple of hours had rigged me a very 
good cap; for which kindly act I could not 
but feel even more grateful than before. 

While Tanner had been thus engaged, Scamp 
had produced his ammunition, — which he had 
provided for a large, old-fashioned pistol he 
possessed, before beginning the voyage, — and 
having inspected and put in order the four — 
muskets, he put a charge in each; and hav- 
ing fired one, to be sure they would go off, as 
he said, he re-loaded it, and then seemed to 
think that we might land safely even among 
savages. 

Chips, however, saw that the four muskets 
and one pistol would not arm us all, and hav- 
ing a consciousness that he was the weak one 
of the party, — though probably he could not 
understand why, — he showed a little anxiety 
on that account. 
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‘“Don’t be uneasy, Chips,” said Scamp; 
‘¢ you shall have a chance to do all the fighting 
you'll want to.” 

‘*T don’t wanter do more’n my share,” said 
Chips. ‘TI ain’t so fond of fightin’ as some on 
ye, I s’pose, but I’d like ter have an even 
chance.” 

‘*You’re an unreasonable child, Chips, I 
must say,” remarked Tanner, stopping in his 
work to look at him. ‘‘There’s two good 
irons, and a lance, long enough to get three 
or four on if you like, and a whole tub of line 
to play ’em with; I'd like to know what more 
a feller that’s been brought up on jack-knives 
and edge tools generally could want!” 

‘¢ T want an even chance,” said Chips; ‘‘ ain’t 
I as good as the rest on ye?” 

“* Ay, Chips, so you am! and a mighty 
sight better, for that matter. But ’low me to 
remark, that if there’s any fightin’ to be done, 
you shall hev a chance to help do it. But 
*tain’t likely there will be. We’re peaceable 
folks, and ain’t goin’ ashore just to make war 
on the natives; so don’t get in a flutter about 
that.” And Tanner proceeded with his work. 

We hardly expected to make land that day, 
but during the afternoon our eyes were con- 
stantly turning westward, to see if it might 
not be in sight. No land had appeared, how- 
ever, when night came again. Till then the 
breeze had held steadily from the north; but 
after dark it moderated, and hauled to the east- 
ward. As there was hardly a possibility that 
the ship would fall in with us then, we steered 
directly west, confident that we would reach 
land during the night; or at least be in sight 
of it the next morning. 

There was no necessity for using the oars, 
and Tanner and Scamp took turns at steering, 
leaving nothing for the rest of us todo. The 
sky was clear and the breeze light; indeed, the 
weather could not have been more favorable, 
and we were all in most excellent spirits. For 
my own part, as there was no possibility of 
returning to the ship, I was now looking 
eagerly forward for the land; quite as anxious, 
probably, as any one else to reach it. For six 
long months I had been tossed unceasingly 
by the sea, and it would indeed bea pleasure 
to set foot once more on firm land, and roam 
over it at will. I was soon oyercome with 
drowsiness, however, and while Tanner was 
discoursing of mermaids, and other interest- 
ing things that we were liable to fall in with, 
I fell asleep, and remained in an unconscious 
state some three or four hours, probably. 

Tanner then awoke us all, — for the rest had 
fallen asleep also, — and we were surprised to 
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find that we were apparently near the shore. 
We were heading directly towards a light that 
was probably on the land. It appeared like 
the light of a large fire, and we watched it 
with a good deal of interest, thinking that in 
a short time we'should also see the land. 

“It’s somebody tryin’ out,” said Tanner, 
after a while. ‘‘If there were any land there 
we could see it by this time. Somebody’s 
tryin’ out, and we’ve been fooled.” 

The rest of us had begun to suspect the 
same, and though we were sure the land could 
not be very far off, we felt a little disappointed. 
We were running directly towards the light, 
and now it was not long till we saw a dark ob- 
ject beneath it, and a shadowy mass of spars 
and rigging above. The craft, whatever it 
was, was evidently lying to, broadside to- 
wards us. 

‘We'll have a look at her, and take her 
name, at all events,” said Scamp. 

‘* Ay, matey, we can do that well enough. 
No danger “of their seein’ ws, with that light 
aboard. We’ll take her name, and report her 
when we get in.” 

There was something strangely weird about 
the fitfully illumined craft. She was heeled 
slightly from us, so that we could not see her 
decks, nor any human form on board. The 
dark mass of the hull was rising and falling 
with the sea, and above it was a lurid glow, 
made brighter when the vessel surged most 
deeply, by jets of flame, that flashed for a mo- 
ment into sight, and then sank again below 
the rail. We had taken in our sail, before 
getting very near, as a precaution against be- 
ing seen, and pulled down to within a short 
distance of the craft with the oars; and then 
we stopped pulling and watched her. She was 
a brig, carrying three boats on the cranes; and 
besides, there was a small boat suspended from 
davits at the stern. 

**Pull easy, boys,” said Scamp, when we 
had watched her long enough. ‘‘ We’ll find 
her name on the stern, most likely.” 

‘* Ay, and get a look into the cabin besides, 
like as not,” added Tanner. 

We pulled close under the stern, without 
making a sound that would be likely to be 
heard on board the brig. We got so near that 
Tanner’s head, as he stood at the steering-oar, 
did indeed come quite close to the cabin win- 
dows, when the brig’s stern settled in the sea. 
It was too dark to make out the letters very 
quickly, but we finally spelled out ‘‘ Corinthi- 
an,” and then Tanner said he had heard of the 
brig, and knew where she belonged. Stepping 
up on the tub of line, he added, — 
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‘‘T’ll just look in and see if the old man’s 
awake.” 

There was a light coming through the open 
windows, but we had heard no sound from 
within, or hardly from any part of the vessel. 
Tanner watched his chance, and when the 
stern came down he put his head almost inside 
one of the windows, uttering in a gruff voice 
as he did so, — 

‘* How does she head, old man?” 

What the effect was inside we never knew, 
for our attention was immediately given to 
what came outside. It came from above, strik- 
ing Tanner in its fall, and going down with 
him into the bottom of the boat. We heard 
a single exclamation, ‘‘Gosk!” and the thing 
seemed struggling to escape. 

There was a great deal of expression crowded 
into that single word. Never under any cir- 
cumstances have I heard it uttered more fer- 
vently or sincerely. And it showed that the 


thing was‘human ; though Tanner’s first words,. 


as he held the struggling form firmly in his 
clutch, were, — 

‘““T say, mates, we've got an angel!” and in 
the next breath he added, struggling to retain 
his grasp, ‘‘ Pull ahead, or we’ll lose him!” 

‘** More like it’s the devil!” returned Scamp, 
as we shot out from under the brig’s stern. 

‘*No, ’tain’t,” gasped Tanner; ‘‘ it’s a reg’lur 
angel! but they’ve clipped his wings!” 

A screech that was anything but angelic 
came from the struggling form at that instant, 
and there was commotion on board the brig. 
We did our best to get more distant, — the 
steering-oar for the time taking care of itself. 
Several forms appeared above the brig’s rail, 
and a voice hailed, — 

‘*Boat, ahoy! What boat is that?” 

** Spooks! capun; spooks! Dey’s got me!” 
was the reply. , 

‘* So we has, darky! and we'll make mutton 
on ye, too, if ye don’t belay yer yelpin’!” 

‘** What boat is that?” came again. 

‘*O, Lordy! capun; I’s gwine! 
me!” 

‘* Hold yer yop!” said Tanner, gruffly. ‘If 
you make any more noise, I'll chuck ye!” 

‘“*Q, Lordy, — Misser Debble, I mean, — 
don’t do dat! don’t kill me! I'll get yer brek- 
fus for ye! I ain’t nothin’ but a nigger, no 
how! I ain’t wuth killin’! ” 

‘* Hold yer yop, then, or I'll stop it for ye.” 

‘*O, Misser Debble, I’ll jes be still ez mice! 
You see. I’s anole man. But I’s got a good 
deal to lib for yet. An— an— fac is, Misser 
Debble, I ain’t fit to die jes yet, I spect.” 

‘*That’s so, darky! Much as ever you’re 


Dey’s got 
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fit to live! But if you’ll belay yer pipin’ we'll 
keep you till mornin’, at all events.” 

By this time we were out of hail and at a 
comparatively safe distance from the brig, and 
as the ‘‘ angel ” could not now escape, Tanner 
left him, and again took the steering-oar. Be- 
ing left to himself, our unexpected visitant sat 
up on the tub of line, and looked about 
him. 

He seemed to bea dumpy, darkish sort of 
man, but we could not see the expression of 
his face, —if it had any. The whites of his 
eyes were discernible, however, when he 
rolled them towards us. He was quiet, and 
evidently becoming more composed. But it 
was not long till he asked, — 

‘* Who be ye, now, any how? and whar’s ye 
gwine? I specs you’s fokes, arter all.” 

‘* Don’t be too sure on’t, darky; we ain’t got 
home yet! What’s your name, first, if it 
ain’t askin’ too much, and where d’ye come 
from?” 

‘“*Yis, sah. I’s—lI’s goin’ ter tell ye. I's 
Abe—de steward uv de Krintheun; and I 
spects I’d orter get back fore brekfus.” 

‘‘That’s so! you’d orter get back. What in 
thunder d’ye come away for?” 

‘““Yis, sah. Ill splain dat. I’s in de gig, 
habin’ a nap, — mos allus lays down in de gig 
fus part de night, —an’ I spects I mus hev 
slep mighty soun’. Bum-by, pears ’sif I heerd 
sumthin’ an’ fo I'd fairly wake up, I tought de 
ole man say, ‘ How’s she head?’ Course I 
jump right up ter see, an’ fin’ out, an’— an’ I 
spects I mus uv turned roun’ when I’s sleep, 
fur fo I knowed it, I’s right down in dis yere 
boat, ar!’ you’s a clawin’ me. Course I tought 
you’s de debble, shoo nuff.” 

‘*And be ye willin’ to swear to all that, old 
darky?” 

‘* Yis, sah; it’s de moral truff; swear to’t jes 
long’s I lib.” 

‘*Tf you don’t tell the truth you won’t live 
long. "Bout how old be ye now, old boy?” 

‘*Dunno for sartin, sah. Mus be nigh on 
to’ds a hunrud. But I’s got a good deal to lib 
for yet.” 

‘*T should say you’s all of a hundred, judg- 
ing from the smell on ye. Where was you 
born?” 

‘*Dat’s fo E kin wemember, sah. Dey says 
I neber had no folks. I spectsI’s @ reg’lur na- 
tive.” 

‘*No folks! 
say that?” 

‘“*T—I spects, sah, I neber hab no farder 
nor no muder nuder.” 

‘Wal, that’s sing’lar! 


Nobody to.love! You don’t 


Rained down, I _ 
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s’pose. I should hev thought you’d died a 
teethin’ !” 

‘* No, sah, I’s neber died ; but I’s been migh- 
ty sick.” 

‘‘Must be you’ve had a hard time on’t, old 
darky; but you’re in good hands now. We'll 
take care on ye, and make somethin’ on ye, 
like as not.” 

‘* What's you gwine ter do wid me, sah? I'd 
orter go back to de Krintheun.” 

‘‘Never mind the Krintheun, Abe. We'll 
take ye ashore and make a &/ng on ye, or select- 
man, or somethin’, — providin’ we don’t want 
ye to cook our victuals. How’d ye like ter bea 
king, Abe?” 

‘*O, Lor! sah, I’d ruther go back an’ get 
brekfus for de ole man. Wouldn’t know noth- 
in’ bout bein’ king.” 

Tanner continued to quiz the stranger for 
some time. It was evident that he had come 
on board innocently enough, but we began to 
suspect, at last, that he was not quite so sim- 
ple as he appeared to be. He would be an en- 
cumbrance rather than a help to us, prob- 
ably, but we could not very well get rid of 
him. All desire for sleep had for the time 
been driven away; but after a while the old 
darky lay down to finish his nap, at Tanner’s 
suggestion, and then, Scamp having taken the 
steering-oar, Tanner and the rest of us went 
to sleep also. 

At daylight Scamp roused us, with the cry, 
‘*Land ho!” 

There it was, sure enough — land at last; 
a hazy bank, right ahead, rising high above 
the sea. 

Its hazy appearance showed that it must be 
yet many miles away; but it was land, and at 
sight of it we were all elated. Old Abe got up 
and looked at it with the rest of us, and fora 
moment our attention was turned from the 
land to him. We could now see plainly what 
he was. He was, indeed, well along in years, 
though probably not quite a hundred. His 
darkness seemed to be fading: He was deeply 
pock-marked. His eyes were not mates, — 
one having a greenish cast while the other 
was of a chestnut hue. He was short, —no 
disadvantage, under the circumstances, Tan- 
ner remarked. He had on rather a greasy 
monkey-jacket, — though the night had not 
been cold, —a blue flannel shirt, and dirty 
duck trousers. A faded gingham handker- 
chief was bound round his head, and his feet 
were bare. Such was the steward of the Co- 
rinthian, as he appeared to us that morning. 
His appearance was such that Tanner could 
not refrain from quizzing him again, and he 
asked, first, how he had slept. 
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‘*Fus rate, sah, — but I’s had a mighty cu- 
rus dweam.” 

‘* Yer don’t say, Abe! What was it?” 

‘*T tought we’s all asho, sah, and de ole man 
was dar too, an’ I was cookin’ him for brekfus.” 

‘Wal, wal, Abe! you’s a little hard on the 
old man; that’s a fact!” 

‘ Yis, sah; but I allers dreams like dat when 
I gets inter twuble.” 

‘*You'd oughter keep out of trouble, then. 
Nobody asked you to come aboard here, you 
know.” 

‘“Yis, sah; course I knows dat. 
nothin’ ginst you, sah.” 

‘*Course not; we’d rather have yer room 
than yer company, any time; course you'll 
understand that, specially as you’re gettin’ 
‘long in years. How old d’ye say you was, 
Abe?” 

‘¢ Bout two or three hunrud, I spects.” 

‘* Wal, you look like it! You'll be a thou- 
sand before long, Abe, if you take care of yer- 
self, and don’t waste yer sweetness.” 

At this Abe laughed — ‘‘ Che, che, che!” 
and looked at Tanner in a way which showed 
clearly that he understood himself. 

‘¢T reckon you think you ain’t nobody's fool 
now — don’t ye, Abe?” 

‘* Guess dis chile orter know sumthin’ by dis 
time, ef he’s ever gwine ter!” 

‘¢ That’s so, Abe! Course you're all right; ” 
and Tanner left the darky to himself again. 

The breeze had held through the night, but 
with the coming of daylight it seemed dying 
out, and not long after the sun had risen every 
breath of it was gone. 

‘* We'll have ter pull for it now,” said Tan- 
ner; ‘‘ ’tain’t likely we'll get another fair wind 
to-day.” 

The sail being of no further use, we took it 
in, and having breakfasted on such provisions 
as we had, we settled down for a long pull at 
the oars. We judged the land to be about 
twenty miles distant, and it would require a 
steady pull of at least four hours to reach it. 
No sail was in sight, the brig we had passed 
being too far astern to be seen. We seemed 
to have the whole broad ocean to ourselves. 

We stopped pulling occasionally to look at 
the land, as we drew nearto it. Ata distance 
it did not seem very attractive, being moun- 
tainous and broken, and mostly covered with 
wood. We could see nothing to indicate that 
it was inhabited, though we hardly expected 
that, knowing that the inhabitants must be 
savages. But getting nearer, we all came to 
the conclusion that we would find no human 
beings on that part of the coast at least. 
There was too much surf on the shore to ad- 
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mit of our landing readily, and seeing no har- 
bor or inlet, we coasted along to northward in 
search of one. 

It must have been quite noon when we en- 
tered an opening, which we at first took to be 
the mouth of a river, but which, when we had 
got fairly into it, proved to bea channel be- 
tween a long, narrow island and the main 
land. We pulled nearly through it, still to 
northward, before we turned towards the 
shore, and finally landed on the New Zealand 
coast. As yet we had seen no sign of inhab- 
itants, and we felt that we might for the time 
freely enjoy ourselves. 

At another time I will tell what happened 
to us on that first day ashore. 
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SPIRIT hovers in the air, 
A change foreshadowing everywhere ; 
Whispers of coming frost and blight, 
And sings, in varied minor keys, 
A beauty passing out of sight. 


‘The rose, once dainty, fine, and red, 
Her petals to the winds has shed, 
And rustles by the thicket’s side, 
In withered draperies forlorn, 
Too scant her faded stems to hide. 


‘The brook that laughed and ran away 
So fast and far from day to day, 
In haste the pretty lake to fill, 
That waits a constant, fresh supply, 
Shut in the hollows green and still, — 


Now loiters, choked and tangled so, 
It scarce can find which path to go, 
And sighs to every hindering stone 
Its plaintive little roundelay 
Of happier hours and pleasures flown. 


The velvet-coated bee that flew 
From bloom to bloom, and deftly drew 
From each its one wee drop of sweet, 
To furnish full the distant hive, 
Now rests unseen, his work complete.’ 


Some painter ’neath the trees has strolled, 
And brushed their leaves with red and gold, 
And loosened them in glowing maze 
To flutter down the gleeful gale, 
And carpet thick the woodland ways. 
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With dreamful sense the morning wakes, 
And, veiled in haze, the sky-road takes, 
While, through the night-time long and 
lone, 
The sleepless cricket keeps the watch, 
With shrill, unceasing monotone. 


Ah! for the spirit in the air, 
Foreshadowing changes everywhere, 
Whispering of coming frost and blight, 
Singing, in varied minor keys, 
Of beauty passing out of sight. 


—_—_. 


—— Many a nation has loved to trace its 
origin back as far as possible. The Romans 
claimed to be the descendants of those Trojans 
who fled from Troy with 4ineas, after it had 
been taken by the Greeks. But the Spaniards 
were not satisfied with so moderate an antiquity 
as this: they trace their history almost to the 
beginning of the world, and give the exact 
year of the beginning, too. ‘Here is the way 
the Chronicle of the Cid commences, as we 
have it in Southey’s translation: “ King Don 
Ferrando succeeded to the states of Castile, 
after the death of his father, King Don San- 
cho el Mayor, in the year 1072, which was the 
year of the Incarnation 1034, aud from the 
coming of the patriarch Tubal to settle in 
Spain 3197, and from the general deluge 3339.” 

So Tubal settled in Spain one hundred and 
forty-two years after ‘‘ the flood.” 


— Marky of the ancient philosophers held 
that knowledge obtained by obsérvation was 
worthless; and one of them even went so far, 
we are told, as to put out his eyes, in order 
that he might not be disturbed by external 
objects, and might be left to pure contempla- 
tion. Modern philosophers belong to a differ- 
ent set: *Galileo exclaimed, just before his 
death, ‘‘ Prok dolor! the sight of my right 
eye, that eye whose labors—I dare say it — 
have had such glorious results, is forever lost. 
That of the left, which was and is imperfect, 
is rendered null by a continual weeping.” 


Brees. — Sir Joshua Lubbock relates a cu-— 
rious anecdote of bees. He thinks they can 
distinguish color. He says he “ found in his 
experiments that bees were invariably attracted 
by honey placed on blue paper, in preference 
to honey placed on orange-colored paper. A 
transposition of the papers illustrated this 
preference. A bee returned to the spot where 
the blue had been, but instantly noticed the 
change of color, and at once flew — to 
the blue in its new position.” 
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LINA’S SATURDAY. 
BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


INA heard her father come in at the street 
door, and closing the book she was study- 
ing, ran to meet him in the hall. 

‘*Kiss me, papa,” she cried, holding up a 
sweet face to his, ‘‘ for I have been your good 
little girl this afternoon.” 

Lina was a beautiful young lady of eighteen, 
although, most happily, she felt herself as 
much as ever papa’s “ little girl.” 

‘* Always a good girl, by all the reports I get 
from school or home,” said papa, as he gave 
the kiss, and drawing his daughter’s arm 
through his, held her hand as they walked 
out upon the piazza of the pretty brown cot- 
tage. The look of overburdening care, which 
he had worn on entering, fled before his 
daughter’s affectienate welcome. 

‘Seriously, papa, I don’t think I am half 
good enough, at my best; but I have donea 
wonderful thing this Friday afternoon. I went 
straight to my studies after dinner, and have 
learned every one of my lessons for Monday ; 
so I shan’t be tempted to study Sunday, and 
can go on the excursion to-morrow with an 
easy mind; that is acting out your motto, 
‘Drive your business, and your business 
will not drive you.’ ” 

‘* A good motto and a good girl,” said papa, 
caressing the little hand; but something of 
the departed shadow returned to his counte- 
nance; forall his efforts to drive his own busi- 
ness that year had not prevented it from driv- 
ing him almost beyond endurance; and he 
feared even the pretty cottage must be sold to 
pay the mortgage. Just then the tea bell rang, 
and he asked, — ° 

‘* How is mamma this afternoon?” 

‘*Isn’t she well, papa?” 

‘* Haven’t you noticed that she has one of 
her bad headaches to-day?” 

‘*No, papa; she has not told me. I have 
been very busy, and she appeared as usual 
at dinner.” 

‘*Only pale, and eating nothing. Perhaps 
it would be well for my good girl to watch the 
mother she loves a little closer.” 

‘*O, papa, I do love her, and I haven’t 
meant —” 

‘*T know it, darling, nor have I; but busi- 
ness drives me, your studies drive you, and 
dear mother is left to wear herself out rap- 
idly.” 

A word to Lina was enough. She saw ata 





glance that her mother was struggling with 
pain, in her attempt to preside at the tea table, 
and with a few loving words she coaxed her 
to go up stairs and lie down. 

Lina found her mother.very ill on going up 
stairs, after pouring the tea. The closing 
hours of the day were always the worst of her 
headaches, and when Mr. Huntley brought 
Artie — still the baby, although in his fourth 
summer — up to be undressed, he found it ne- 
cessary to do it himself, and to get him to sleep 
in another room, while Lina attended her 
mother. When the child slept, and the father 
had returned to his store, and the mother’s 
head lay swathed in wet linen, comparatively 
free from pain, on her pillow, Mrs. Huntley 
drew her daughter to her side, and said, — 

‘*Now you can go to your studies; Satur- 
day is all engaged, you know. Send Maggy 
to me for orders.” 

Maggy was the one incompetent servant. 

‘My lessons are all learned, mamma,” re- 
plied Lina. ‘‘ Tell me what to doin the kitch- 
en, and then go to sleep, and sleep all night.” 

‘‘Your white pique suit is starched, all 
ready to iron, and I meant to do it up this 
evening for you to wear to-morrow, if you 
attempt it yourself, I fear you will not make 
it look as if it came from the laundry.” 

‘*It is quite time I learned all your nice 
ways, mamma. What else needs attention?” 

“It is the evening for mixing the raised 
bread. Maggy has the rule, but she is apt to 
make some mistake and spoil it, unless I over- 
see her.” 

‘You have taught me about the bread, and 
I will take charge of it every Friday evening, 
in future. What else, mamma?” 

‘““There is a nice piece of uncooked lamb, 
with green peas, in the refrigerator, for to- 
morrow’s dinner; please see if there is plenty 
of ice, Maggy so often wastes the ice, and 
leaves things to spoil. I believe that is all 
that is essential to-night; only take up a clean 
suit for Artie from the clothes-frame, and see 
if any stitches are needed. 


I am so sorry you 
should have all this care and work to-night! ” 


‘*¢ Tt will do me good, mamma. Now prom- 
ise me to go right to sleep, and to wake up all 
well when I call you in the morning.” 

‘*T think a night’s unbroken rest would 
cure my headache; but Artie may want me, 
and — ” 

‘¢O, mother, Artie is no longer a baby, and 
must do without you; let the ands go; care 
for your health is your first duty.” 

‘* Perhaps I have not looked at it enough in 
that light, Lina. I have regarded my head- 
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aches as a sad necessity; but our physician 
says they are the result of over-exertion, or 
rather of constant exertion, without any rel- 
axation of the nervous system.” 

‘* Yes, mamma, you need rest. 
to you, as you used to sing to me.” 

Lina sang a soothing minor air. Tears of 
grateful affection gathered in her mother’s 
eyes, the long lashes fell over them, and the 
weary one slept. 

Lina stole noiselessly from her side, and 
hastened to the kitchen, just in time to pre- 
vent Maggy from spoiling the bread, by mix- 
ing it with too hot water. She attended to 
every other duty, but made no movement to- 
wards ironing her own suit. On the contrary, 
she went up to her mother’s room as soon as 
possible, and, taking her dresses from the 
closet, examined them critically. 

‘** Tt is too bad, too bad!” thought Lina, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Ihave had all the new things, and 
mother has not a single suit becoming and in 
style; but she must go on that excursion to- 
morrow, in my stead, and look as young and 
pretty as she really is, too. What can she 
wear? Her old black silk is very unsuitable, 
and her travelling dress is five years behind 
the times; and the modern print wrappers, 
that she looks so sweetly in at home, will 
never do; and her last summer’s lace bonnet 
is her best, in the line of millinery. Dear, 
self-sacrificing mamma! O, I have the rem- 
edy. We are almost exactly of a size, and I 
will change the ribbons on my new gray suit, 
and hat to. match, and Mrs. Burleigh will 
think we had suits alike, all but the blue trim- 
mings. We ought to dress alike; mother 
would look almost as young as I do, and quite 
as pretty, if she didn’t work too hard and dress 
old-fashioned.” 

While Lina’s mind was busy with these and 
like loving thoughts, her nimble fingers dis- 
mantled. her new polonaise and hat of blue 
ribbons, and substituted rich, black gros grains 
ribbon, stolen from her own black silk suit. 

Papa opened the street door very softly 
when he came in at ten; but Lina’s quick ear 
heard him, and her quick step met him in the 
hall. 

‘‘Mother is sleeping like a tired baby,” 
whispered Lina; ‘‘and when she wakes in the 
morning, I am going to curl her hair, and 
dress her in my new gray suit, and send her 
to Nahant in my stead. Mrs. Burleigh offered 
the vacant seat in her carriage to any of our 
family, and it is more mother’s place than 
mine. In spite of her headache, she boiled 
tongues and made and frosted cake to-day, as 


I will sing 
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my contribution to the picnic. She has done 
everything for everybody, and nobody any- 
thing for her, quite long enough.” 

‘‘That is true; but will she think she can 
possibly leave home all day, and Saturday 
too?” : 

‘¢She must. What Maggy and I cannot do, 
can go undone. I guess we shan’t suffer more 
than mother did to-day.” 

‘* Our good daughter! but can Artie do with- 
out mamma?” 

‘“‘Tf he cannot at three years and a half 
old, is it not time he learned?” 

‘Yes, it is; but you were to meet Harry 
Leslie at Nahant; is it quite just to yourself to 
stay at home?” 

A bright glow stole into Lina’s cheeks. 
Harry Leslie was a talented young law-stu- 
dent in a neighboring city, whose relations to 
Lina, if not quite fixed, were esteemed by all 
beholders as most amicable. 

‘* See, papa. I had this ‘note from Harry, 
saying he was sorry he must go from Boston 
by boat, and cannot come this way to take me; 
but he hopes to meet me there, and give me a 
sail in his father’s yacht. I have written him 
a note to send by mother, which I will read to 
you.”’ 

“*Rosz CoTtaGE,y Friday Evening, July ro. 

‘““My pEAR Harry: Thank you for your 
kind note respecting the picnic at Nahant. 
As it is not possible for both mamma and my- 
self to leave home on Saturday, I send her, 
who most needs the recreation, as my substi- 
tute, and shall gratefully regard any kind at- 
tention you may show her. 

‘¢ Wishing you every good on Saturday, and 
on all future days, 

‘¢ Sincerely yours, 
‘* CAROLINE HUNTLEY.” 

‘*- You are not engaged to Harry?” 

‘“No, papa. I believe his parents object to 
his making a positive engagement with any 
one at present, and you don’t wish me to do 
so during my school days.” ; 

‘¢ Should you then address him as ‘ My dear 
Harry '?” ' 

‘* Why not, papa? He bids me always call 
him Harry; and ‘Mr. Leslie’ would seem 
very unnatural and affected; can’t we be dear 
friends until — I mean even if we are not en- 
gaged?” “ 

‘* Certainly. I hope Harry won’t feel vexed 
that you stay at home.” 

‘*Tf he does I would like to know why; and 
I hope I may never give him better cause.” 

The July sun rose bright, and promised the 
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warm day desired for the excursion. Lina 
was up with the birds, and fearing an attempt 
to arouse sleepy Maggy, herself kindled a fire, 
and prepared tea, toast, and eggs for her moth- 
er’s breakfast, which she carried up for her to 
take immediately on waking, after her fast of 
the previous day. She ate with appetite, and 
declared herself quite well. 

** Now you are to be dressed, and have your 
hair curled, and go to Nahant in Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s carriage,” said Lina. 

“You are the best of daughters, Lina, and 
I thank you with all my heart; but I can’t go. 
There is the baking, and Artie — ” 

We must omit the long list of reasons why 
going was utterly impossible, all of which 
were energetically argued into nothingness 
by our heroine, as she dressed her pretty 
mamma in her own suit, and sent her off tri- 
umphantly at six o’clock, with Mrs. Burleigh. 

The romance ended as the coach rolled 
away, and Lina turned back to the hard day’s 
toil which awaited her. Artie, once up in his 
night-gown to kiss mamma, was kicking and 
screaming to be dressed and have his warm 
milk; papa, once arrayed in dressing-gown 
and slippers to attend his wife to the carriage, 
was deprecatingly suggesting his need of the 
fresh linen he could not find, for a more per- 
manent toilet; Maggy, once called, had fallen 
asleep again; and the fire, once kindled, had 
gone out; not to mention that Lina, having 
elaborately dressed and curled her mother’s 
hair, had, of necessity, neglected her own, 
and much needed, herself, the fresh toilet 
which she resolutely set herself to provide for 
others. 

By half past seven, however, the family 
were comfortably seated at breakfast, and papa 
did not grumble, although the coffee, of Mag- 
gy’s making, was not clear, her toast was 
scorched, and her eggs overdone. Lina no 
longer wondered that her mother always 
seemed to be needed in half a dozen places 
at once, and she sighed inwardly, as she real- 
ized how hard it was to get the slightest thing 
rightly done, without personal oversight. It 
required all her tact and good temper not to 
offend Maggy, in securing two more eggs 
rightly boiled, and a slice of well toasted 
bread. 

‘* Don’t give yourself a bit of trouble about 
dinner, Lina,” said her father, as he left for his 
store; ‘‘some bread and butter, and a cup of 
tea will do just as well as a hot dinner.” 

But Lina knew that the lamb and the green 
peas should be cooked before the Sabbath, 
and that the bread must be baked at exactly 
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the right time. She watched the latter care- 
fully, and baked it soon after breakfast, in per- 
fect condition; after which, she breathed easi- 
er, knowing good bread to be the first requi- 
site. Meantime Artie, who had played off all 
his good nature, consumed the entire time of 
one in attending to imaginary wants. Lina 
was just placing the meat in the oven to bake, 
having sent Maggy into the garden to amuse 
Artie and shell the peas, when the door-bell 
rang. With a parting glance, to see that the 
meat was all right, Lina closed the oven doors, 
threw off the kitchen apron, and hastened to 
the door. 

The stranger left there by the public coach, 
announced himself as Mr. Arthur Somers, 
just returned from California, afteran absence 
of many years. His dress was rather shabby, 
and his valise decidedly so; but Lina, remem- 
bering what her mother had told her of her 
dear, wandering, wayward.twin brother Ar- 
thur, held out her hand with hearty greeting. 

**O, you are uncle Arthur, come back at 
last; how glad mother will be!” 

“You are sister Carrie, just as I left her 
twenty years ago! Where is she? Has she 
grown old and gray, like poor brother Ar- 
thur?” 

Lina said that mamma was not old or gray, 
but rather worn with too much care and work, 
and explained the cause of her absence, add- 
ing, — : 

‘*So I am housekeeper, and a very inexpe- 
rienced one; what can I do to make you com- 
fortable after your journey?” 

Uncle Arthur said he would like first a bath, 
then a cup of tea, and after that a nap before 
dinner. 

Lina flew to put the bath-room and guest- 
chamber in order, and to make and send up 
the tea; and, by prompt action and quickness 
of thought alone, rescued the meat from burn- 
ing, and the peas from being upset by Artie 
meantime. The boy, who was bent on upset- 
ting something, finally overturned a pail of 
ice-water from a shelf upon his own head; 
and, as Maggy took him, dripping, up stairs for 
repairs, set up such a howling and screeching 
as brought uncle Arthur to his chamber-door 
in his night-cap, to know the reason. 

“*Scalded!” cried his uncle, seizing the 
struggling and apparently agonized boy from 
Maggy’s arms, and plunging him over head 
and ears into the cold water he had left in the 
bath-tub. 

Lina, who followed with dry clothes, laughed 
aloud, — 

**Q, uncle, it was a ten-quart pail of ice- 
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water, which he pulled over upon his head. 
I had got it nicely cooled for that dinner 
which bids fair never to be ready. Your treat- 
ment is good, ‘ Like cures like.’ ” 

‘*Stop screaming,” cried uncle, giving 
‘* baby” a hearty shake; ‘“‘ whydid you meddle 
with the water-pail, and why did you screech 
like that unless you were burned to death 2” 

The frightened boy stopped his noise, to the 
infinite relief of all parties, when his uncle 
adroitly pulled off the wet clothes, and com- 
menced rubbing him briskly with a crash 
towel. 

‘Leave him to me, Lina. I will take him 
to bed and get him warm, while you attend to 
that dinner; a boy of his age shouldn't plague 
the life out of his mother and sister in this 
way.” 

‘*T lub my ma and my sis, I do! and I don't 
peg their life; and I hate you, you old cross 
man, I do, and I do! and you shan’t rub me 
more!” cried Artie, gathering pluck with in- 
creasing warmth. 

‘* We will see who is stronger,” said uncle 
Arthur, laying his namesake, back uppermost, 
across his knees, the better to rub his spinal 
column. ‘‘ Trust him to me, Lina.” 

Lina certainly was astonished at such de- 
cided action, but she had long felt that baby 
brother needed more decision, and she said, 
‘* Thank you,” and left. 

An excellent dinner and a great surprise 
awaited papa on his return. Mamma’s long- 
lost twin brother come home! Could it be? 
He looked twenty years older than mamma, 
with spectacles, a brown skin, and stiff, gray 
hair, which bristled all over his head, so that 
you could see no parting, and gave him a 
savage glance. He had evidently seen hard 
times, and failed of the riches he sought, as 
abundantly testified a brown linen coat worn 
at the cuffs, a soiled, old-fashioned white vest 
minus two buttons, and a pair of worn slip- 
pers, -— the best outfit he could muster at 
dinner. But he was welcomed with sincere 
cordiality. 

‘*Where is Artie?” cried papa, recovering 
from the surprise of meeting his new brother. 

‘* Fast asleep in the best bed, sweating away, 
after his cold bath, in one of my flannel shirts. 
You haven't brought my namesake up right, 
brother; he needs discipline.” 

Instead of flashing at this, as most parents 
would have done, Artie’s father laid down his 
fork, reflected a moment, and then replied, — 

“That is too true, brother Arthur; but we 
have more excuse than you know. All his 
second year the boy hung between life and 
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death, and we have never known when to be- 
gin to train him.” 

“‘} beg your pardon, brother; you make me 
blush, although you can’t see it through all 
this tan.” 

There was something indescribably sweet 
in the tone and smile with which this was 
said, that, for the first time, reminded Lina 
of her mother in her uncle; and they forgave 
him his roughness. 

The carriage came with mamma at seven 
o'clock, that sweet July evening, destined ever 
to be remembered with joy by that family; 
and, accompanying the carriage, was a grace- 
ful equestrian, no other than Harry. 

Mamma looked almost as young and bloom- 
ing as Lina, who certainly did not lack roses 
as she welcomed Harry; who, however, called 
her “‘ My violet,” — alluding to a very becom- 
ing blue ruffled muslin which she wore, with 
a ribbon in her curls to match. Mamma went 
into the parlor to meet her surprise, and Harry 
and Lina lingered on the piazza among the 
vines. 

‘“‘Lina,” said Harry, “father has changed 
his mind, and wants me to be engaged to you 
as quickly as possible. What have you to say 
to that, my love?” 

“IT would like to know, first, what has 
changed your father’s mind ; and then, second, 
what you have got to say about it.” 

‘¢ That sounds business-like, Lina. Father 
has seen you, and admired you before; but 
your devotion to your mother has quite won 
him. When he saw your note to me to-day, 
and saw your mother’s eyes when she alluded 
to your sacrifice for her, he took me aside and 
said, ‘Secure her, Harry; she is a treasure 
you must not run the risk of losing; but re- 
member, you are not to marry till you are set- 
tled in business, and ready to earn a living.’ 
Father is rich and liberal, but he wants me to 
be something. Now, Lina, will you be mine 
one of these coming years!” 

“My heart is yours, Harry; papa. says I 
must not be engaged yet.” 

‘That is all I ask, Lina; if I cannot keep 
your heart, and gain your father’s consent, I 
deserve to lose you.” 

‘* You are just the same naughty brother 
Arthur that you always were,” cried mamma, 
chasing her guest through the hall, almost 
into Harry’s arms, upon the piazza. ‘Catch 
him, Harry, and pull off that frightful gray 
wig, and those spectacles, and wash his face. 
If nis hair isn’t brown and silky, and his skin 
white, he is no twin brother of mine.” 

Mrs. Huntley was laughing with tears in 
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her eyes, all in a tremor of eager delight. 
Uncle Arthur pulled off the spectacles, and 
the disfiguring wig, showing the short-cut, 
silky brown hair. 

“You never could deceive me, naughty 
boy,” cried mamma, hugging him round the 
neck. ‘‘ Nowconfess, confess you have gained 
the riches you sought. I know, by your ugly, 
ragged coat.” 

‘* Well, sister Carrie, suppose I am rich, 
what is that to you?” 

‘*A great deal, twin brother. Go up stairs 
and dress yourself in the nice clothes you 
have concealed, and come down the gentleman 
you are, to take tea with your sister’s family.” 

‘‘ Brother, look here,” said uncle Arthur to 
Mr. Huntley, whom he passed in the’ hall, 
‘¢ your wife’s twin brother is no other than 
that wicked, rich western contractor, who has 
dealt so hardly with you, to try your metal the 
past year. You are my partner in business, 
with equal profits from this hour, if you con- 
sent —and that means you are a rich man.” 

‘*Tut, tut! what is here? Artie in his night- 
gown?” cried uncle Arthur, coming out of his 
room with a clear complexion, the finest of 
linen and broadcloth. 

** Dot up to tiss mamma,” sobbed the ghost- 
ly little figure, which uncle Arthur had clasped 
in his arms upon the broad stair. 

**A good boy to love his mamma; but did 
not uncle Arthur say you should be punished 
if you got out of bed to-night?” 

‘*Naughty cross old uncle Arthur gone. 
Artie got a nice new uncle Arthur now,” re- 
marked baby, discriminatingly and pacifi- 
cally. 

‘*“Think so? Kiss him then three times, to 
punish you for getting up, and then go hug 
mamma. Put on his clothes, Lina, and let 
him sit up to tea. There is plenty of straw- 
berries and cream, which I ordered sent, to 
go with that perfect bread of yours. We will 
have a united family at tea.” 

‘*Strict discipline for Artie, brother Ar- 
thur,” seriously remarked Mr. Huntley. 





—— THE word chemeza, or chemistry, first 
occurs in the Lexicon of Suidas, a Greek wri- 
ter of the eleventh century. He defines it as 
“‘ the preparation of gold and silver.” It is 
said, however, that there were Greek writers 
on alchemy before this date. 


—— THE time when the seven wise men, or 
seven sages, of Greece flourished was about five 
hundred and eighty-six years before our era. 
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Our Rutes. —A word with Fred McGill- 
We have just seen the September number, and 
we find that his name is not among the letter 
writers. He considers it an insult to leave it 
out after he had written to us twice about it. 
We can only say that we have inserted every 
name that has come to us, if the writer com- 
plied with our standing rules. When his sec- 
ond letter came, we supposed, if he said 
he kad complied with the rules, that his 
address was in the number in the printer’s 
hands. We never see the matter after we send 
it in till it comes back to us in the proofs; and 
it is not possible for us to remember all these 
names. We have not been into the printing 
office for months. We do not trust our mem- 
ory for anything in business matters. Fred’s 
name shall certainly go in this month. He 
spreads his matter all over two foolscap pages, 
with a rebus in the middle of one of them. If 
we had accepted the rebus, we should have 
cut it out and put it in the envelope with the 
others, and the writer’s address would have 
been on the other side of it. What we have 
said about this case applies to many others, or 
we should not have said so much on the sub- 
ject. 


—— Tue Arabs of Abyssinia make one learned 
profession take the place of two. Whatever 
an Arab’s complaint is, he applies to his faky, 
or priest. The faky brings out his Koran, 
hunts up the passage that appears to suit the 
case best, rubs on asmooth board lime enough 
to make a perfectly white surface, and then 
writes out the verse or verses selected. This 
passage from the sacred book is at once the 
prescription and the medicine, for the faky 
washes it off, adds a little water, and then it 
is swallowed by the patient, in perfect faith 
that it will work a cure. Of course the pa- 
tient pays the faky as he might pay any other 
physician, and returns for a second dose if the 
first does not effect a cure. 


MECHANICAL AMUSEMENTS. — We are glad 
it is becoming quite the fashion for the young 
of both sexes to use small printing-presses, 
tool-chests, turning-lathes, scroll-saws, &c. ; 
the demand for small mechanical tools is fast 
becoming so great that they are now manu- 
factured in large quantities, and are eagerly 
purchased by all who desire pleasure and in- 
structive employment for their leisure hours. 
The introduction of mechanical occupations 
educates the eye and the hand, and imparts a 
general dexterity, which is of the utmost value 
in every department of life. ¢ 
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SCHOOL-GIRL NONSENSE! 
A STORY FOUND IN A POCKET! 





BY ANNA S. HEUSTON. 





“~OOD gracious! A pretty sitting-room, 
G certainly, wearing an air of supreme 
comfort in every item of its arrangement. 
The curtains were draped so that the sunshine 
lay in golden bars here and there, without 
one bit of irritating glare; the centre-table 
bore books and a shaded lamp, suggestive of 
evening enjoyment, while between its curved 
legs there was neatly stowed a pile of papers 
and magazines, among which Oliver Optic’s 
yellow covers asserted that ‘‘ boys and girls ” 
made part of the household. There were 
paintings grouped on the walls, graceful vases 
stood on handsome brackets, while from the 
grate beneath the marble mantel there came 
the sparkle and crackle of the loveliest fire 
that ever burned. I say loveliest, for it was 
a picture in itself, even more attractive than 
the grand old wood fires that used to burn on 
the wide hearth-stones of the olden time. A 
fire, whose fascinating beauty will hold your 
attention longer than the steady glow of an- 
thracite, for the bituminous coal gives out 
leaping, flashing, dazzling flames of such va- 
ried tints that you might fancy it making 
rainbows in the black mass that sends forth 
the shining colors so swiftly; or else, opening 
now and then in fiery seams, it shows you 
chasms whose walls are living, throbbing 
splendor. Just before it, on a scarlet cushion, a 
handsome cat curled herself round a morsel of 
white fur, that had the pinkest nose and bluest 
eyes at one end, and the funniest little black 
tail at the other, and sitting in a low rocker 
beside the table was the lady, who had so em- 
phatically said, — 

** Good gracious !” 

There was a most astonished look in her 
brown eyes, which might have: been induced 
by the display of articles she had drawn from 
the pocket of the pretty dress that lay across 
her lap, but that would have simply been 
amusement, as well as amazement; this time 
there was a little pucker of wrinkles over her 
lifted eyebrows, and the smile curving round 
her lips was half vexation. Again she 
said, — 

‘* Good gracious !” emphasizing both words 
in most unusual fashion, since she was not 
generally given to explosive remarks. 

She had drawn from the aforesaid pocket 
the usual school-girl complement of handker- 
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chiefs, — you know, girls, how recklessly you 
hide those useful articles, — then came pencils, 
bits of ribbon, crumbs of peanuts, one glove, 
and various scraps of paper, so twisted and 
crumpled that anybody but a mother would 
deem them valueless. 

Mrs. Doane was the nicest kind of a mother, 
for the treasures of her children were not care- 
lessly destroyed; so, resisting the impulse to 
throw the whole assortment into the fire, she 
patiently picked it open. Grammar exercises, 
carelessly scribbled inquiries about lessons or 
play, and then two or three neatly written 
notes in a strange hand. 

Now, every teacher and parent knows how 
surely the mania for correspondence seizes 
upon the girls of a certain age. It is as in- 
evitable as chicken-pox, more contagious than 
measles, and, equally, easiest to cure-when it 
breaks out handsomely, so you are sure of the 
type, and know how to control it. Even 
then the most judicious treatment is requi- 
site, or the disease may strike in, beyond 
reach of healing art. Harsh remedies are 
rarely of any use, but mild doses, of some sim- 
ple, pleasant nature, that will only soothe till 
the crisis passes, are far more effectual. 

Remembering her own girlhood, Mrs. Doane 
might have expected the malady; but it didn’t 
seem to her that Allie, the household pet, 
was nearly old enough for its development; 
yet here it was, already showing vigorous 
growth; and, dear girls, we'll peep too at the 
contents of the tinted sheet the lady holds. 


** CLoUDLAND or Decoy Garpen, Friday. 

‘* Dear ALtie: I received your kind letter 
of Friday morning, and now proceed to an- 
swer it. Didn’t I make a great time at speak- 
ing this afternoon? I just knew it splendid 
at noon, but when I got up to speak, I couidn’t 
think of it at all; I just felt horrid. Allie, I 
just tell you what, I don’t think it safe to have 
Nannie Ashton in our club, for she will go 
and tell all the other girls about it. So I think 
you had better send a Zolite note to her and 
expel her. We'can do it so politely that she. 
can’t get mad any way. Our society is to be 
secret, you know, and it can’t be if she stays 
in it. How soon will your club-paper be ready 
to read? I guess I will try and send a fairy 
story in prose for the paper on Thursday, and 
I will also send a word square and answer; 
and, perhaps, a cross word and enigma. 
Allie, I’ve teased ma to make some molasses 
candy, and you shall have some Monday. Ma 
says I’m not able to walk as far as your house 





this afternoon; but I want to see you awfully, 
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for, Allie, though you are the youngest girl in 
school, you are making a sensation. How you 
blushed when I said that Clarence Taylor 
thought a good deal of you. And I know he 
does, from the way he acts to you, and what 
he says. You don’t know how sweet he ts on 
you; but I shan't be jealous, for you know I 
have my own Charlie. Well, it’s almost time 
to eat supper now, and I must stop, but I'll 
write some more to-morrow, may be, so good- 
night. Your ¢rue friend, 
‘*Fannig WILSON.” 


There was another document, badly torn; 
but on a fragment there was visible this high- 
ly-seasoned passage : — 

‘* My dear, what new flirtation since Fri- 
day? How many young fellows’ hearts have 
you been trifling with ? Is your beloved George 
mad at you yet? You must have hurt his sen- 
sitive feelings very much. Allie, was tt your 
Sault or Cupid’s that made Clarence and you 
Jalil in love?” 

The remainder of the precious epistle was 
torn off; but do you wonder Mrs. Doane said 
**Good gracious!” at the first chapter of rev- 
elations, and gave a comical groan over the 
last sweet morsel? The pretty plaid dress 
fell from her lap unnoticed; the smile faded, 
and the wrinkles grew into a more decided 
pucker over the eyes that darkened with anx- 
ious thought. Allie Doane was barely thir- 
teen; a gay, graceful sprite, that won every 
one’s love by the force of her own loving na- 
ture. The household pet and darling, the 
merest child in spite of her inches. which made 
her sunny head level with those over whose 
curls more of the ‘* teens ” had flown. Where 
had she learned the absurd trick of all this 
school-girl nonsense? 

** It’s too provoking. Fannie Wilson seems 
a nice, quiet girl, quite too fond of peanuts 
and molasses candy to have any very exalted 
fancies concerning sweeter affairs. I must 
put a stop to this; but how?” 

Mrs. Doane picked up the dress, gave her 
vexation vent in the vigorous shaking of its 
flounces, put away carefully the bits of corre- 
spondence, carried the soiled handkerchiefs to 
Bridget, and wisely decided to say nothing 
for the present, but to keep watch carefully. 

Then came a sound of merry chatter on the 
sidewalk, the ring of a musical, girlish laugh, 
the rush of winter air through the hall, and 
then the bright face, aglow with the stinging 
caress of the winds, brought into the pretty 
room all the stir of life that such an entrance 
always brings. The fire leaped higher, and 





snapped out its welcome; puss started, arched 
her back in pussy-cat style, and purred, while 
even the kitten tried to walk, sticking out that 
comical bit of tail like the bowsprit of a 
schooner; and Mrs. Doane met her darling 
with her warm caress, never hinting at any 


displeasure or annoyance. 
i. 


Papa came in, and the boys. Dinner was a 
merry meal, where jokes were cracked as deftly 
as the walnuts; and our grandmothers would 
have been horrified at the saucy impertinence 
of Young America. 

Dinner over, Allie brought her desk,—a 
dainty rosewood toy, — and curling down on 
a hassock by papa’s side, selected her paper, 
tried her pen, and began an epistle. 

‘¢ What now, midget?” laughed papa, as he 
settled himself behind the Chicago Tribune. 

‘*Only a note to Fannie.” 

‘* Affecting friendship, really! Why, you 
have only just said ‘Good by,’ and you'll see 
her to-morrow. Such devotion is unusual.” 

‘* Now, papa, you aretoobad. Miss Finley 
says it’s nice for us to write little letters, for 
we can learn a great deal about composition 
in that way.” 

‘* Not the least doubt of it,” was papa’s 
amused response. ‘‘I’d like to see some of 
the documents.” 

A quick, vivid blush, that only the mother 
noted, rushed to the fair temples; but the 
saucy tongue answered, — 

‘* We don’t report the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade, nor count the barrels of pork 
at the packing-houses; so you needn’t be in- 
terested, my dear sir.” 

‘* Saucebox!” and a playful pinch from the 
father were the only answer to this; and the 
busy pen went scratching across the paper, 
tracing — ‘‘ what?” the mother thought, as 
she sat by the fireside over her sewing. 

The writing was finished, the paper folded 
with dainty care, the envelope duly addressed 
and sealed, the desk closed, and then the coax- 
ing face came to mamma’s side. 

‘* Saidie wants me to come overthere for a 
while. You can send Will after me — can’t 
you?” 

Saidie Grant was a bright little darling, not 
one bit precocious or womanly. Sse never 
wrote nonsensical trash, so Allie’s request had 
a ready ‘‘ Yes” for its answer. The boys 
went to the dining-room for their evening 
game; Mr. Doane and a friend talked busi- 
ness, and his wife had Middlemarch. 

“If ye plaze, mum, there’s a lad here ask- 
in’ for Miss Allie,” interrupted Nora, as she 
put her red head in at the door. 
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‘*For whom?” asked Mrs. Doane, slightly 
confused between her consciousness of George 
Eliot's charming story and the real life around 
her. 

** A lad, mum, askin’ for Miss Allie; an’ he 
won't come in.” 

Middlemarch was dropped, while a nervous 
thrill shook the mother’s voice a little, as she 
answered, — 

‘**T’ll see him myself.” 

In the hall she found a slender, black-eyed 
boy, whose incipient mustache made a dark 
line over his handsome mouth A faultless 
lavender tie decorated his collar; one dark 
glove was drawn off, while the other fitted 
smoothly. Overcoat, shining boots, and gene- 
ral ‘‘air” proclaimed the child of indulgent, 
cultivated parents; and the bow saluting the 
lady who came to meet him would have de- 
lighted the heart of poor Papareti. 

‘* Master Taylor, I believe,” coolly said Mrs. 
Doane. ‘Did you wish to see Will? He is 
in the dining-room: you can leave your coat 
here, if you like.” 

‘* N-no, ma’am; I didn’t care to see Will to- 
night. Is Miss Allie at home?” 

The latter part of the sentence was so faint 
that all the fun in Mrs. Doane’s nature was 
roused, as she assumed an amazed air, and 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Allie?” in a tone that plainly 
said, ‘‘ What can you possibly want of her?” 
But after that one astonished word, the po- 
litely uttered sentence was, — 

‘* The child has gone out to pass the even- 
ing, and it is quite time I sent Will after her.” 

“Ahem! I thought may be she would go 
over to our rehearsal to-night. Fannie Wilson 
was to have called for her; but Charlie Smith 
went for Fannie, and I came to escort Miss 
Allie.” 

All this, with another elegantissimo bow, 
almost took away the lady’s breath; but she 
laughed a ringing laugh, quite like Allie’s 
own, and quizzically asked, — 

‘**Do you know how old Allie is?” 

The exquisite youth confessed ignorance. 

‘* She was thirteen two weeks ago; and, since 
my hair is not gray yet, and her dresses are 
still short, I am hardly ready to permit her 
any other escort than that of her father and 
brothers. The boys will always be glad 
to see you; and, my young friend you will 
some time be glad that I am thus frank with 
you.” 

Master Taylor was by no means glad at that 
time, but he executed another bow, and took 
his departure without seeing “‘ the boys.” 

In due season Allie came home radiant with 
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her evening’s pleasure, gave the circle her gay 
‘* Good night,” and went up stairs. 

**T’'ll come up soon, darling: I want to see 
you before you sleep,” whispered the mother, 
with her warmly-given kiss. 

‘*T’ll be wide awake for ever so long, mam- 
ma. We did have such fun with Saidie to- 
night. All the other girls were going to re- 
hearsal; but I knew you'd say I was too young. 
Did Fannie call for me?” 

‘* Never mind now, pet. 
I come up stairs.” 

Sitting down for a few minutes, the mother 
listened to the light feet overhead, then draw- 
ing out the crumpled notes she had discovered, 
she read them over again, hid them then in her 
pocket, and went to Allie. 

The fair, sweet face looked sweeter than ever 
above the blue wrapper that the young girl 
wore, while she sat by her fire waiting for one 
of her ‘* mother-talks,” as she called the con- 
fidential chats that were often held by that 
glowing grate, when some lesson was to be 
taught to the pupil so dearly loved, so tenderly 
cherished. 

‘“*You see, mamma, I’m all ready. Now, 
take the rocker, and let me have my old place. 
There; that’s just right! Now, what is it, 
mother, dear?” 

‘* What kind of a mother has Fannie Wil- 
son, Allie?” 

‘* Why—e, I don’t just know how to describe 
her. She isn’t a bit like you,mamma. I can't 
fancy Fannie sitting like this with Aer mother. 
She dresses elegantly, she talks like a lady, 
and she is very particular about Fannie’s man- 
ners.” 

‘*- Yes, I know all that. But does she care 
for Fannie’s pleasures? Does she know what 
Fannie thinks most about? what she reads, 
and with whom she associates ?” 

‘* Fannie says, if she 7s reading, her mother 
is perfectly satisfied; and all I ever hear her 
ask about anybody is, if their parents are in 
good society. Why, mamma? Don’t youlike 
Fannie?” 

The hand that was playing with the shining | 
curls rested very tenderly on the young head 
now. 

‘** Yes, darling, I’ve always liked Fannie very 
much; but she is so much older than you are 
in everything, that I have wondered a little at 
your intimacy. Allie, my pet, what if your 
mother is a little jealous of your friend?” 

‘*You, mamma, jealous of Fannie! What 
can you mean? You know there is no one I 
shall ever love half so well as you.” 

‘* Are you sure, darling?” 


T'll tell you when 
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‘©Of course I am. Mamma, what do you 
mean?” 

‘*Only this: I found to-day a note from 
Fannie to you, discussing some things which 
you never told me; and, my darling, I did feel 
badly that you should trust any one else more 
than mother.” 

The hot glow on the girl’s cheek wasn’t all 
the fault of the fire; but no word came from 
the scarlet lips. 

‘*Darling, you are only a little girl, and 
such notes as I found are too silly for any one 
to write. Did you answer her epistles?” 

‘*TPve only written one or two, mamma. I 
had a sort of feeling that it wasn’t quite what 
you would like. But all the other girls have 
their beaux, and I’m as tall as any of them. 
Clarence Taylor is very. nice, mamma: I know 
you would like him.” 

‘*T won’t like anybody who teaches my Allie 
that anything she may do is unimportant to 
me. Darling, it grieved me sorely to find that 
I was not in your confidence. I know more 
of life than Fannie, or any of your young 
friends; and you knowI love you too dearly 
to deny you any pleasure that is right.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Doane’s eyes, — for 
her heart was very full, — and Allie could not 
bear to see them. 

**Don’t, mamma. _ I didn’t think you would 
care so much. It was fun tq see Clarence al- 
ways ready to wait on me; it was nice to have 
him bring me fruit and nuts. But I won’t 
have it any more.” 

‘*That wasn’t wrong, darling. The little 
courtesies between boys and girls are all very 
proper; but don’t be silly about matters you 
cannot understand. I like Clarence very much 
when he is here with your brothers; but he 
must remember that you are only a little girl 
for years yet. When you put on young lady 
airs, I shall lose my pet.” 

A convulsive hug from the pet was all the 
answer then, till Allie went to her desk. and 
taking the note she had so carefully written, 
she opened it and brought it to her mother. 

‘*No, darling, I don’t care to see it. Do 
what you think you had better do with it.” 

It lay in an instant curling on the hot coals; 
and then— Well I can’t just tell you all that 
was said; but when the mother went down 
stairs, she was very sure that Allie was still 
her own true-hearted girl, so truly hers that 
neither Master Taylor’s elegance nor Fannie’s 
silly speeches could steal her heart from its 
best friend. 

All this, dear girls, was ten years ago, and 
doubtless you will like to know the end there- 
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of. Mrs. Doane’s brown hair is gray now, just 
a little bit, and a morsel of dainty lace — she 
calls it a cap — crowns her still graceful head. 
Papa— grandpapa now— reads the Inter-Ocean 
instead of the Tribune, when the small tyrant 
that rules the household will. permit, while 
Allie the ‘‘dowager despot” he calls her, is 
still the light of his eyes, though her hand- 
some husband claims her exclusive devotion, 
since, he says, he won her fairly in spite of all 
the barriers Mamma Doane could build. 

Allie remembered that ‘‘ mother-talk ” about 
the notes; and when her dear friend Fannie 
found her pet gossip met no response, and her 
sentimental notes only the most sensible an- 
swers, she sought other affinities. 

The youth with the incipient mustache and 
lavender tie was wise enough to see how kindly 
Mrs. Doane meant her gentle rebuke ; but, be- 
lieving that so good a mother would carefully 
train the daughter, he never forgot his early 
fancy through all the distractions of college 
days or busy city life; and once again, in the 
dear old place, Mr. Taylor did escort Miss 
Allie to all sorts of entertainments, he did 
spend various and sundry evenings in delicious 
téte-d-tétes, till finally he ‘‘ asked papa” suc- 
cessfully; and now he likes to tell the story 
of his first appearance as a ‘‘ beau.” 

Poor Fannie Wilson! No happy home is 
hers. Missing the loving counsel that so 
wisely guided Allie; mistaking glitter and out- 
side finish for the real good she desired to find; 
fancying sentimental phrases and extravagant 
protestation the measure of affection, she made 
a brilliant marriage, quite to her mother’s de- 
light, and finds behind the glitter and the show 
a blank so painful that only intense excitement 
can give her restless heart any pleasure. This 
she seeks constantly, while the strain is wear- 
ing her life away; and you would never dream 
that the faded woman who sometimes calls on 
our Allie is only three years her senior. 

Allie keeps hid away the crumpled notes that 
made the text for my story, declaring that if 
her Milly is ever such a goose, she will read 
her a lesson from her own past. 

Dear girls, Oliver Optic’s special pets, all of 
you, — and therefore endowed with brains, — 
do you any of you write such ridiculous notes? 





PrizEs.—July, first, Ajax; second, Sphinx; 
third, Leonora; puzzle, Juanito. August, 
first, Hyperion; second, Sphinx; Third, Ly- 
chopinax; puzzle, Lychopinax. September, 


first, Ajax; second, Miss Chief; third, Vigi- 
lax; puzzle, Niagara. 
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AULD ROBIN GREY. 
A PARLOR OPERETTA. 





BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHARACTERS. — AULD ROBIN GREY, requiring 
a bass singer. JAMIE, tenor. FATHER, tenor. 
Jenniz. Moruer. Two little girls. 


Airs. — ‘** Then You'll 
Winner's Musical Present. ‘‘Bright Rosy 
Morning,” Golden Wreath. ‘‘ Wait for the 
Wagon,” Golden Wreath. ‘*Old Oaken Buck- 
et,” Emerson's Singing Book. ‘ Little Emily,” 
Sheet music. ‘*Tramp, tramp.” ‘In the Wild 
Chamois Track.” ‘*Auld Robin Grey.” 
‘*Load of Hay,” Sheet Music. ‘* What's a’ 
the Steer, Kimmer?” Golden Wreath. ‘* When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,” Silver Beil. 
‘*Faintly Flow, thou Falling River,” S. S. 
Hymn and Tune Book. ‘‘T Gather Them in,” 
Sheet Music. “Vesper Hymn,” S. S. Hymn 
and Tune Book. 


Remember Me,” 


Scene I.— Jamie and JENNIE alone on the 
stage. 


Air, ‘‘ Then you'll remember me.” 


Famie. O, Jennie, dear, thy gentle heart 
My hope and joy shall gie; 
And though a mickle while we part, 
Thy thoughts shall gang with me. 
O, wad I had sich glebe and store 
As auld Rob Grey can show! 
O, Jennie, then we’d part nae more: 
I'd be mair worthy thee, 
I’d be mair worthy thee, &c. 
(Chorus repeats, JENNIE singing with him.) 
You now are worthy me. 
Fennie. Ah, Jamie, ’tis nae land nor dower 
That wins a true maid’s thought; 
An honest lad claims stronger power 
Than gowd or siller’s wrought. 
But must you gang, ah, must you gang 
To roam o’er the wide sea? 
The days will linger dull and lang: 
O, soon come back to me! 
(Repeat chorus, Famie joining.) 
I'll soon come back to thee. 





Air, ‘‘ Bright Rosy Morning.” 
Famie. O, see, Jennie, darling, sole fortune 
have I, 
This crown-piece so scrimpet; yet strong hands 
shall ply, 
Till a mickle, mickle, mickle pound 
Shall grow, grow apace, 
And for you all shall be, 
And joy bless the place. 
(Repeat chorus, both joining.) 
Famie. Your sweet smile, sae bonny, shall 
gie me gude cheer; 
With courage undoubting I'll work for all here, 
In the bonny, bonny, bonny hope, 
Soon, soon to return, 
With a ring for your finger 
That kirk vows shall earn. 
Fennie. O, gang, then, my Jamie; I’ll greet 
not nor moan, 
Though parting is gruesome, and lang days 
are lone. 
Fora gladsome, gladsome, gladsome hope, 
Soon, soon you'll return, 
With the ring for my finger 
That kirk vows shall earn. 
(Repeat chorus, both joining.) 


Enter two little girls, while Jamie ts kissing 
JENNIE’s hand, who stand on one side the 
stage, with roguish looks. 

Air, ‘‘ Wait for the Wagon.” 
May. Im sure, I think your Jamie bold, 
To speer in Jennie’s ee; 
I’ve a mind to tell the mither, 
To hear the laugh there’ll be. : 
(itty. That all the fault is Jamie’s, ho, 
I dinna, dinna see; 
I think your sister likes it 
As mickle well as he. 
Chorus. Both. Look, look at Jennie! 
Look, look at Jamie! 
Baith look so guilty, 
Some mischief there must be. 
Famie. (Same air.) O, here you come, 
my bairnies wee; 
Nae gude news can I hide: 
When I come hame frae roaming 





This lass will be my bride. 
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O, I shall bring you treasures 
From out the foreign land! 
* We’ll have all worthy pleasures 
When I my ship command. 
(All join in chorus.) 
Speed, then, my coming, 
Speed, then, my coming, 
Speed, then, my coming, 
And Jennie is a bride! 
(JENNIE and JAMIE join hands. Little girls 
on either side. Tableau. Curtain falls.) 


Scene II. — FATHER and MoTHER seated by 
Table. JENNIE spinning, and weeping in 
the pauses. 

Air, ** Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Father. O, wae to the hour was beginnin’ 
o’ trouble, ; 
When fell I ayont all my auld bones to rend ; 
*Twas crabbit, the luck was; our waes gang to 
double : 
O, Jennie, my lass, only you can befriend. 

Our cow, too, was stole, the gude cow that we 

treasured, 
That gied us the milk was as wl ite as the 
foam. 

We lost all the harvest: O, sorrows unmeas- 

ured! 
Wha, wha will befriend us an’ save us our 
home? 
Chorus. Father and Mother. 
our rearin’, 
O, Jennie, cease sobbin’. 
Ye’ll marry auld Robin, 
And save us our hame. 
Mother. (Same air.) Twa help.-ss auld 
creatures I ken we are growing: 
But faithfully cared we for you in your youth. 
How cruel to see us turned now frae our strow- 
ing, 
To languish away in despairing and ruth! 

Think not but I ken it is hard, O my daughter; 
But hoping is vain, if your help you refuse. 

Ye’re thinkin’ of Jamie gang over the water; 
But poverty always with him you will choose. 
Chorus. Father and Mother. O, bairn of 

our rearin’, &c. 


Air, ‘ Little Emily.” 


O, bairr * of 


Fennie. (Rising and coming to centre of 
stage.) I am weak, and sad, and 
frightened, ; 


Sair my heart with grieving lang; 
Sure your burden should be lightened 
Kenned I but the way to gang, 
For I gave my troth to Jamie — 
O, my loving, loving troth! 
Can I take it back to marry 
Where all love is cold and wroth? 
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Chorus. Iam weak; O, tell me truly, 
Will such union dreary stand? 
With my heart there on the ocean, 
With auld Robin Grey my hand? 
Father and Mother. (Repeat same chorus.) 
We are right, we tell thee truly, 
That the union blest will stand. 
You will hear not frae the ocean; 
Rob will cherish well your hand. 


Enter auld Robin Grey. Father and Mother 
step forward to meet him. JENNIE shrinks 
back. 


Air, ‘* Tramp, tramp.” 


Robin Grey. What is this, gude friends, I 
hear 
Bleth’rin idly round the toun? 
Wha will drive auld honest folk away 
Syne for lack of payments doun? 
Say you now what I can do; 
See you ask but something now o’ Robin Grey. 
Chorus. Yes, yes, yes, your woes are light- 
ened; 
Here’s auld Rob to share with you: 
While he has a single pound 
Yours it als~ ~*all be found, 
And fair Jer~..e shall repa, ‘ne when I sue. 
(Ret .at chorus, all, Father and Mother 
o-uging.) 
Yes, yes, yes, our woes are lightened ; 
Here’s auld Rob to share and use; 
While he has a single pound 
Ours it also shall be found, 
And o 1r Jennie shall repay him when he sues. 


Air, ‘*In the Wild Chamois Track.” 


Robin Grey. (Approaching JENNIE with 
ring inhand.) Tamauld Robin Grey, 
an’ my locks hae groun spare, 

But I hae nae shame on my honest name, 

And my heart will be true to this lassie fair. 

Yes, yes, yes, &c. 

For that shy, soft ee, and the face I see, 

Is bonniest known to me. 

She shall cheer my life, be my cherished 
wife, 

And you all shall share my hame. 

Chorus. I am auld Robin Grey, but I'll 
cherish alway, 

With a husband’s pride, while shall life abide, 

If you'll take for my sake and will wear the 
ring. 

Yes, yes, yes, &c. 


Fennie. (Same chorus.) Tell me now, 


Robin Grey, will you cherish alway, 
With a kindly way, these my friends for aye, 
If I’ll take for your sake and will wear the ring? 
Say, say, say. 
(All repeat chorus, each with their own words. 








AULD ROBIN GREY. 


RoBIN fakes JENNIE’s hand and kisses it. 
Parents smile approvingly. Tableau. Cur- 
tain falls.) 


Scene III. — Jennie alone, spinning. Snood 
removed from her hair, and light cap worn 
instead. She sings, while she turns the 
wheel, one or two verses of the ballad to air 
of ‘‘ Auld Robin Grey.” 


Enter May and Kitty. Air, ‘‘ Load of Hay.” 
May and Kitty. (Sing together.) Have you 
heard the news to-day? 
Gang awa, dame Robin Grey: 
Jamie’s hame, is hame from sea; 
Waesome wards he’ll speak to thee! 
(JENNIE starts up with a look of consterna- 
tion and distress. Little girls run off the stage 
again.) 
Enter Jamre. AZr, ‘‘ What’s a’ the Steer, Kim- 
mer?” 
Famie. Why’s a’ the look, Jennie? why’s a’ 
the look 
Glow’ring around me as if nae right I took? 


I came to see my ain, lassie. Why that fright- 
ened air? 

Gie me my welcome hame, an’ say my joy you 
share; 

For I’ve come hame to stay, Jennie, right glad 
to stay! 

I bring a bonny present, your weddin’ goun, 
to-day. 

Gie me my welcome hame, nor look sae full o’ 
shame; 


Tell the auld folks Iam here; and speak, if but 
my name. 


Fennie. What shall I say, laddie? whatcan 

I say? 

Sorrow has touched me; O, hard has been my 
way. 

O, hold your anger now, laddie, bear your sor- 
row too. 

I canna wear the weddin’ goun, nor be a bride 
for you, 

For I am married now, Jamie — two years a 
wife. 


O, wad the grave had sheltered frae all this wae 

and strife! 

He saved us frae despair, he gave us hame an’ 

bread ; 

An Ill keep the vowI spake when Robin Grey 

I wed. 

(Here Rosin GREY comes in at rear, and 
stands in silent consternation, unscen by them.) 
Famie. That’s what it means, Jennie; now 

all I see: 

People were speerin’ an’ whisperin’ o’ me. 
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O, this is cruel hard, Jennie, cruel, cruel hard, 
With all my happy hopes sae blighted and ill- 


starred. 

But I’ve nae blame for you, Jennie, nae blame 
at all. 

Auld Robin Grey’s a gude man, as I myself 
can call. 

I’ll hie me back to sea; I'll pray our hearts be 
strang: . 

An’ ’tis somethin’, sure, to know this life is not 
too lang. 


(He kneels a moment, touching his lips to her 
drooping hand, then goes out.) 


Air, ‘‘ When the Swallows homeward fly.’ 


Fennte. O, my heart, thy sorrows hush; 
O, my love. thy fond hopes crush; 
For a gudeman’s name I bear, 

And [ll make it honor’s care. 

May I hide my bleeding heart, 

Ne’er to him its grief impart. 
May I give his hame all cheer, 
May I, O, may I find comfort here; 
May I, O, may I find comfort here. 

(She leans forward, hiding her face in her 
clasped hands. AuLp RosBIn, with out- 
stretched arms, implores Heaven's blessing 
upon her. Tableau, and curtain falls.) 


ScenE IV.— Rosin Grey, propped up with 
pillows in a high-backed chair, looking very 
paleand sick. Father and Mother and little 
May present. JENNIE on a low seat at 
RoBIN GREy’s feet. 


Air, ‘‘ Faintly flow, thou falling River.” 
Mother. Look thou forth, O, Jennie, dear- 
est, 
While he sleeps look forth for me, 
Pray the message spoke its clearest, 
Brought poor Jamie frae the sea. 
He should come ere night shades darken, 
Or too late I fear twill be, 
Here to Robin Grey to hearken, 
Ere his life shall ended be. 
Father. (Looking out.) Ah, I see ahorse- 
man speedin’ 
Like a shaft frae huntsman bold. 
Mother. Hush! he wakens. —Gudeman 
Robin, 
Dost thou still thy meaning hold? 


Enter JAMIE. 
Mother. O, dear friend, here’s Jamie bringin’ 
Answer swift to message mild. 
See, how Jennie’s hand he’s wringin’! 
O, speak tenderly, my child. 
(RoBIN GREY, rousing, lifts his head, hold- 
ing firmly to JENNIE’S hand.) 
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Air, “‘I gather them in.” 
Robin. Ive roused once again frae the 
brink of the grave. 
Ah, Jamie is here. I hae time to save 
Once blighted lives frae all future harm. 
Now, Heaven be praised that grim death hath 
a charm 
Beyond sweet life, as at last I show. 
Weep not, dear heart, let the auld man go! 
Contented and glad that his vacant place 
Shall gie to life a happier race. 
You dreamed not the secret woe hidden close 
in heart sae true 
Was revealed unto me. 
thankful to go. 
’Tis well, ’tis well. —O, Death, thou’lt gather 
me in. 


O, my friends. I’m 


I’ve settled the whole. 
o'er, 

My faithful wife, that all my bonds and store 

Are gladly bequeathed — my blessing, too — 

To Jamie bold, and to Jennie the true. 

You hear me say that you’ve nobly borne 

A dreary life, of glory shorn. 

Your pardon gie that sae lang I hae barred 

The happy life that young Love had starred. 

You'll gie me a pitying tear — 
my breath doth grow. 

O, my blessin’ will keep you. — Now, O Death, 
thou'lt gather me in. 

Tis well, ’tis well, O Death, thou’lt gather 
me in. 

(His head droops, his eyes close. 
gather around with awed looks. 
very softly.) 

Air, ‘‘ Vesper Hymn.” 


You'll find. when ’tis 


Fainter now 


The others 
All sing 


All. Sweet, O, sweet on us descending, 

Be the peace this hour has brought; 
And to realms of bliss unending 

May that parting soul be caught. 
So has set a star of beauty, 

But to shine more bright above: 
Walking in the path of duty, 

His example let us love. 

(Tableau. Curtain falls.) 


——@—_—___ 


—— Ammonia. —This should be on every 
toilet table. It is an essential stimulant and 
purifier for the hair. Pour two teaspoonfuls 
of it into a basin of water, then rub the scalp 
and hair with it, rinsing it in pure water. A 
gill of ammonia to a pail of water makes a 
bath nearly as invigorating as a sea bath. It 
purifies and stimulates the skin. Weak per- 
sons will find it a luxury. * 
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——FINGER-RINGS. — Finger-rings are now 
so common, that except as wedding and en- 
gagement tokens, they have little meaning. 

Iron rings were used long before gold ones. 
According to Pliny, Marius, a Roman general, 
was the first to wear a gold ring, in the year 
103 B. C. 

Rings used to be worn as emblematic of very 
great power. Even senators were not allowed 
to wear them. Afterwards, in the time of the 
Roman emperors, gold rings became the 
badge of knighthood; the people wore silver 
rings, and the slaves iron ones. 

It is denied that the ring used by the an- 
cients in the ceremony of marriage was a true 
‘‘ wedding ring,” as it was only given instead 
of a certain sum of money which had. been 
given before. 

The early Christians had a habit of blessing 
the nuptial ring. Seal rings are of very an- 
cient origin. 

The fourth finger, beginning from the 
thumb, was the first to be encircled. After- 
wards all of the others had their turn. 

The Greeks preferred the fourth finger, be- 
cause ‘‘ having found from anatomy that this 
finger had a little nerve that went straight to 
the heart, they esteemed it the most honorable 
by reason of this communication with that 
noble part.” 

Here is a piece of anatomical knowledge 
which may possess a certain interest to lovers 
of the present day when about to exchange 
engagement rings! 

Before rings were set with stones, they were 
worn upon either hand; but after these were 
added, it became the fashion to use the left 
hand only; and to wear a seal ring upon the 
right hand, would have been thought a piece 
of excessive foppery. 


—— LauGute_r. — If it be true that man is 
the only animal that laughs, it is a great pity 
that he don’t do it better. 

Nothing is more agreeable to the ear than a 
hearty, gentlemanly laugh; but nothing more 
repulsive than a coarse guffaw. 

An ironic laugh is one which is put on. 

A sarcastic laugh is intended to tear some 
one’s feelings. Worst of all is Sardonian 
laughter, or, as it is more commonly expressed, 
a ‘*Sardonic grin.” This gets its name from 


avery poisonous plant of Sardinia, which so 
distorts the muscles of the face that the teeth 
all show, and persons killed by it appear to 
have died in a fit of horrible laughter. 
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MOSQUITOS. 


BY K. K. 





RUE mosquitos are small at the waist, 

delicate in their organization, round- 
shouldered, and inclined to consumption. 
Their disposition is flighty. Some people 
think mosquitos are a humbug, but they are 
not. There’s nothing so real as mosquitos. 
You can see’em. When you can’t see ’em, 
you can hear’em. When you don’t hear ’emi, 
you can feel ’em. And when you neither see, 
hear, nor feel em, you may know they've been 
round, because they’ve made their mark. 

We all love mosquitos so well that we offer 
them our hand, and are always wanting to 
squeeze them; and although they like us, be- 
ing shy, they reject our proposals at first, and 
then take us when we are least prepared for 
them. 

Mosquitos are well educated. In music they 
use the Italian school of singing — trills, 
shakes, quavers, flying notes, and words not 
understood. It is decidedly sensation music, 
and like sensation music generally, it is thrill- 
ing in its effect; but one soon tires of it. 
Lying in bed, you hear the distant song of the 
mosquito; a feeling of dread comes over you, 
succeeded, as the song sounds nearer, by a 
thrilling of the nerves, and when close to your 
ears the excitement becomes such as to cause 
your blood to boil and your hands to strike 
forcibly your own head and ears. If such is 
the effect of a single mosquito’s song on a 
single individual, what a perfect furore of ex- 
citement might be created by a singing band 
of mosquitos over a Boston Music Hall audi- 
ence. Operatic zmpressarios are welcome to 
this hint. Everybody knows that mosquitos 
draw well. 

Mosquitos are philosophers. They under- 
stand gravitation. Ifa hand or other weighty 
substance should fall, they know there’s dan- 
ger and get out of the way. And they under- 
stand suction so well that they put a steam 
fire-engine to the blush. 





Mosquitos are educated in the allopathic 
school of medicine: they believe in bleeding. 
They differ from men in applying the theory : 
they first present their bill, and then bleed 
you. They don’t understand human nature 
enough to know that no man likes to have a 
bill presented before the work is done. Mos- 
quitos also know how to develop humor—a 
bad humor: they will fz¢y a man so much in 
one night that his face will look very humorous 
next morning. As mathematicians, mosqui- 
toes understand subtraction, and also multiply 
very fast. : 

As base-ballists, mosquitos are a success. 
They always come in ‘‘ on a fly,” and rarely go 
out on one. As ‘ pitchers,” they always pitch 
in, never mind who their opponents are. As 
‘*catchers,” they often catch their opponents 
napping, and rarely get caught themselves. 
Everybody likes them ‘“‘ in the field,” and they 
often make ‘‘home runs.” They fail at the 
‘*bat,” but get a good many bats. As ‘‘ tally- 
ists,” they make their “ innings,” but they are 
not good ‘‘ umpires,” being apt to raise a row. 

Mosquitos, like dogs, have their days. In 
dog days, dogs are expected to go mad. Mos- 
quito days begin with dog days, and end the 
first frost. Then they die happy; they gather 
in large bands under the trees, and there, fly- 
ing up and down, they sing their death-song. 
Man exults in their death, the mosquitos ex- 
ult, all is exultant, and soon after the gover- 
nor appoints Thanksgiving. 


— A Deticious CoLoGng. — Take two 
quarts of deodorized alcohol or spirit from © 
the Catawba grape, which resembles the 
grape spirit which gives Farina cologne its 
value. To this add half an ounce of oil of 
lavender, half an ounce of oil of orange, one 
drachm of oil of cedrat, half a drachm of oil 
of neroli or orange flowers, half a drachm 
of oil of rose, and half a drachm of ambergris. 
Mix well, and keep for three weeks in a cool 
place. If not clear, let it run through some fil- 
tering-paper. ? 
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IVELY. — Thus he writes: ‘‘ I have been 
aconstant reader and purchaser of your 
Magazine for a number of years, and I like it 
very much, although I must say I do not like 
it as much as I usedto. Perhaps it is because 
I am growing older (a little past nineteen). I 
do not think your stories are lively enough; 
in fact not as lively as they used to be.” — We 
like an honest opinion, properly expressed, 
and doubtless candid criticism will enable us 
to improve. We do not understand what our 
critic means by ‘‘ lively.” Does he mean sen- 
sational? If so, perhaps he is right. Does 
he mean a rapid succession of incidents? This 
may make ‘‘ things lively.” But it is the easi- 
est and cheapest style of story-telling. Does 
he mean bright, sharp, sparkling conversa- 
tion? If‘so, we are unable to see the point. 
Within a few years a style of boy-literature 
has come into vogue in this couatry, — it has 
existed longer in England, — in which robbers, 
pirates, smugglers, wild Indians, and cannibals 
are the principal ingredients. They abound 
in pistols, bowie-knives, tomahawks, and ri- 
fles, and the liberal use of these weapons may 
make the story ‘‘lively.” After one has read 
a few of these lively stories, anything else 
must necessarily be tame. Is this what is the 
matter? We do not expect to please every- 
body, or even to continue to please, for all 
time, those who have been fast friends for 
some years. We have just as much respect 
for those who ‘‘don’t like ” as for those who 
‘*do like.” But what does “lively ” mean? 


More Fraup. —We are very much obliged to 
Japetus for the information he furnishes us in 
regard to the admission of a certain ‘“ party.” 
We have had a hint in the same direction be- 


fore, and we have investigated several cases" 


of presumed fraud. We have not exposed all 
who have attempted to impose upon us, but 
we have retained the evidence of the fraud, 
and have ceased to take any notice of the let- 





ters of the guilty ones. After we have satis- 
fied ourself of the truth of the charge, we 
want nothing more to do with the guilty ones. 
We do not care to discuss the matter in the 
Magazine, — Our attention has been called to 
the fact that rebus 144, in the July number, 
was taken from another magazine. Zide sent 
it to us, and we are willing to hear what he 
has to say on the subject. The one who calls 
our attention to this apparent fraud, wonders 
why we took the rebus in its mutilated condi- 
tion, for it had been changed from its original 
form. The husk is open on one of the ears 
of corn and closed on the other. We read it 
as the saying is often colloquially used: ‘‘ In 
one ear, out the other; ” if the ‘‘ at ” was used 
in the copy, we did not notice it. One ear 
was in (the husk), and the other out (of the 
husk), was the idea we took from the picture. 
We hope Zide did not pilfer it. 


SuRPRISED. — Buffalo was, and he shall 
speak for himself: ‘‘I was surprised at not 
seeing my rebus in the August number of the 
Magazine, not because I consider it a wonder- 
ful production, but because you did not seem 
to have head work enough to fill the space set 
aside for it, but had to fall back on some ac- 
cepted for the July number, but not published 
in that number. By this I mean the ‘cross 
word by Macachern,’ which took up full as 
much, if not more, room than my rebus would 
have done.” — It appears that the compositor 
of the head work department is a provident 
man, and has the wisdom to look out fora 
possible dearth in the future. He had too 
much matter for July, and not enough for Au- 
gust. He did not destroy what he could not 


use; possibly he suspected that the roving 
editor might be at the upper end of Lake Su- 
perior when he fell short of copy, and we 
commend his foretheught in not throwing 
that cross word into the receptacle of dead 
copy. But he ought to have used Buffalo’s 




















rebus. Of course we are surprised that he 
did not, though, on second thought, there was 
a little difficulty in the way. The rebus was 
not drawn or engraved. The artist who de- 
signs the rebuses has nothing whatever to do 
with the other puzzles, and never sees them. 
She gets up so many every month, and we 
doubt whether she was ever in the printing 
office. Now, if the compositor had known 
about this rebus, — which he could not know, 
as he has nothing to do with this sort of puz- 
zle, except to impose the engraved blocks that 
are sent to him, — he might have sent for the 
artist, and had it drawn and engraved, so that 
our readers and the trade could have got their 
Magazines in a week or ten days after the 
usual time. We cannot measure off just the 
quantity of puzzle matter that will be required ; 
nor can we take up our abode in the printing 
office to provide for such emergencies as we 
have described. That's all, Buffalo. 


DeFInNiTIons. — One of our editorial trials, 
as some of our readers may have noticed, is 
the definitions of the puzzle makers. Some 
of them use the dictionary very blindly, and 
some do not use itatall. One class bothers 
us about as much asthe other. One insists 
upon using the longest and most complicated 
definition of a word, and another the shortest 
because it is the shortest. A great deal of 
judgment is required in the choice of words, 
for the dictionary is loaded with obsolete, 
technical, and local meanings, which convey 
no idea to the average reader. For example, 
one puzzler gives the definition of ‘‘ event,” 
as an “accident.” It is quite true that it is so 
in the dictionary, but it is not the fashion to 
use the word in this sense at the present time; 
and the same may be said of a thousand other 
words. ‘‘Clever” means “ skilful” in Eng- 
land, and ‘‘ good-natured” in this country. 
‘“* Baggage” here is ‘‘luggage” there. An 
‘omnibus ” in Boston is a ‘‘ stage” in New 
York. A ‘ pail” in the east is a ‘‘ bucket ” in 
the west. In making his rebus, the New 
Yorker would put the picture of an omnibus 
for a stage, and the rest of the country would 
read it, ‘‘ All. the world’s an omnibus.” Ex- 
amples of the different use of words could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. In puzzle 
making, the common and most obvious defi- 
nitions should be used. Obsolete words should 
be entirely avoided, and those not in common 
use should be let alone as much as possible. 


FASHION IN SPEECH. — Ten years ago, ina 
railroad car in Ireland, we heard, for the first 
time, the word ‘‘thanks ” used for ‘‘ thank 
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you.” The use of this form of expression 
was almost universal among the English- 
speaking people at that time. If it was in 
use in this country, we never heard it. Now 
it is almost as common here as it was there. 
Five years ago, on the day that France de- 
clared war against Germany, we were in con- 
versation with an English gentleman. His 
speech was very peculiar to us, and ours ap- 
peared to be equally so to him, and each had 
no little difficulty in understanding the other. 
Twenty times a minute, for ‘I don’t under- 
stand you,” or ‘‘ What did you say,” he said in- 
terrogatively, ‘‘I beg your pardon?” It was 
a common form of expression among English 
people of cultivation. We notice that this 
fashion is coming into use on this side of the 
ocean. We heard a gentleman —an Ameri- 
can — use it half a dozen times the other day 
in a less number of minutes, in talking to us. 
We suspected that he sometimes pretended 
not to understand in order to make use of his 
favorite expression, for such it had evidently 
become to him. in Constantinople we heard 
a cultivated English lady say it was ‘‘ so very, 
very warm ;” ‘so very, very cold; ” the streets 
were ‘‘ so very, very dirty; ” and the hills were 
‘*so very, very steep.” She was not the only 
one who talked in this way in Europe. A few 
weeks ago, we heard an American lady in 
Boston interlarding her speech so plentifully 
with the double very’s, that we concluded she 
intended to have the fashion prevail in this 
country. Several years ago the use of 
‘*aren’t ” came into fashion, and some, who 
knew more about fashion than about gram- 
mar, used to say “it aren’t,” and even “I 
aren’t;” but this form is not much used now. 


——¢———————— 


—— HELPs To Memory. — How few of us 
can tell readily how many days there will be in 
any month, until we have run over those well- 
worn lines beginning, — 


“Thirty days hath September ! ” 


The letters of the absurd word ‘* Vibgyor” 
present in convenient shape the initials of the’ 
seven primary colors. 

In old times, when almanacs were not uni- 
versal, you might have heard your grand- 
mother repeating to herself these funny verses, 
which give the order of the signs of the zo- 
diac: — 

**The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 
The Virgin, and the Scales ; 
The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 
The man that holds the watering-pot, 
And Fish with glittering tails,” * 
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ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


166. ROGERESTS 
OLIVETHEL 
GILESHORE 
EVENTERSE 
RESTSLEEP 
EXCELUCRE 
SCENECLAT 
TENSERASE 
SLEE PETER 
167. Plumbago. 168. (H I’s) (archers) (hole) 
(500 =D) (T) (he) (mountain) (forts) (HIS) 
(light) (armed ship) (S) (block) (A DETHE) 
(ports) (HIS) (horsemen tread the harvest 
down) (ON 12) (prow) (500 = D) (bridge) (S) 
(he) (hat) (H) (pea) (ass) (500 = D) (AND) 
(pit) (100 = C) (head) (HIS) (1000 = M) (1) 
(tie) (camp) (So) (last) (B) (fort) (HEIMP) 
(ear) (eye) (awl) (town) — 
His archers hold the mountain forts, 
His light-armed ships blockade the ports, 
His horsemen tread the harvest down; 
On twelve proud bridges he hath passed, 
And pitched his mighty camp, at last, 
Before the imperial town. 
169. Tee 7.22. E 
ARRIVAL 
PrRAIRIE 
REIN1inG 
OvERSEA 
OSmoutIN 
TaBARET 
170. Candlestick. 171. Sir Edward George 
Earle Bulwer Lytton. 
172. GracES 


Hot. 





Sot. Lot. Pot. Dot. Cot. Tot. Rot. Jot. 


Job. Jog. Dog. Log. Bog. Hog. 

174. PERCH 
EXILE 
RIGID 
CLING 
HEDGE 


175. (She) (1000 =M) (OO=o0s) (TAT) 
(track) (TT = ts) (H) (OOLONG) (EE = es) 
(T) (can) (reef) (ewes) — 
She most attracts who longest can refuse. 
176. Frank Overton, Andover, Mass. 
177- P A .act'8 
OrinocO 
RorquaL 
Us 2.aidD 
Ss I N 
M a P 
OLrivE 
RoseES 
T= a: 'T 
Aw L 
RoreE 
179. Jackson. 18. NooN 
E A 
E M 
DamE 
81.1 OLITIC = Politic. 182. Onsome 
faces is inscribed a history, on others simply a 
date. 183. Syzygy. 184. Cooper. 


178. 





DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

185. 1. A vowel. 2. A liquor. 3. A circus. 
4- Anatom. 5. A foe. 6. Oneof many. 7. 
A consonant. E. E. W. 

ENIGMA. 
186. I am composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 4, 20, 2, 11, is labor. My 18, 9, 14, 3, 


means mild. My 7, 13, 10, 17, is a fish. My 

21, 16, 6, 15, is to sharpen. My 12, 5, 1, 8, 19, 

My whole is a poem. 
RoDERICK. 


is a girl’s name. 














HEAD WORK. 





ANAGRAMS. 


188. 1. Clean rebus. 
Ten damp slices. 
nine scarfs. 


2. Be a tall pa. 3. 
4- To price a man. 5. Her 
6. Ten vitaleras. NIAGARA. 


BLANKS. 
Fill out with names of puzzlers. 
189. I was sitting in (1), when in came 
(2), who seemed to be (3), and asked 


me to play (4). We commenced; but it 
seemed to be alla (5) to me, while he 
was as (6) as (7). Seeing him to be 
an (8, I seized my (9), and fled into 
the (10.) PRINCE Fuzz. 


FivE Worp Square. 


1g0. 1. A bird. 2. To appeal. 
4. Acity of New England. 


3- Later. 
5. Wandered. 
LEOPOLD. 
CHARADE. 
191. My first is congealed vapor. 
ond is a Spanish title. 
tain of Wales. 


My sec- 
My whole is a moun- 
A. T. B. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Drop-LETTER PuZZLE. 


192. I. A-a-a-a. 2. -a@-a-a. 3. -a-a-n. 4. 
-a-a-a-. SoLpIER Boy. 
, Drtamonp Puzztie. 
193. 1. One thousand. 2. A number. 3. 


General meaning. 4. Anotice. 5. Clamor. 
6. Spawn. 7. A consonant. BUCKSHOT. 


Worp Square. 


194. 1. Aromance. 2. A foreign fruit. 3. 
A scold. 4. An incident. 5. A musical term, 
meaning slow. BuFFALO. 





ah 


BOREAS 
Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


195. My first is in doing, but not in done. 
My second is in counting, but not in sum. 
My third is in strike, but not in struck. 
My fourth is in wagon, but not in truck. 
My fifth is in gruel, but not in meal. 
My sixth is in wax, but not in seal. 
My seventh is in bell, and also in chime. 
My eighth is in plaster, but not in lime. 
My ninth is in stable, but not in barn. 
My whole is the title of a very good yarn. 
S. O. Fret. 


Worp Square. 


196. 1. To work. 2. A hideous giant. 3. A 
metal. 4. To grant for temporary use. 
E. S. R., Jr. 
197. REBus. 





ENIGMA. 
198. I am composed of twelve letters. My 
6, 9, 1, 12, is contemptible. My 5, 3,.8, is 


provided with food. My 2,7, 4, 11, 10 isa 
salutation. My whole is a self-made man. 
TYPo. 
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199. REBUS. 





Dovusie Acrostic. 
Initials, a state. Finals, its capital. 


200. 1. A game. 
alphabet. 


2. A letter of the Greek 
3. A flower. 4. To bury. 5. A 


girl’s name. 6. Adrug. 7. A course. 8. A 
part of speech. g. A foolish person. 10. A 
part in music. Am. A. TuRE. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 
201. My 16, 20, 23, 4, is the Egyptian god 
of industry. My 27, 26, 12, 11, is a goddess 
who pined away until nothing was left of her 
but her voice. My 7, 6, 19, is the goddess of 
the night. My 14, 15, 13, 17, 8, is a screen. 
My 10, 21, 9, is to chop. My 2, 24, 25, 5, is 


torn. My 1, 22, 3, 18, is conformable to fact. 
My whole is a good saying. XERXES. 
DIAMOND PvuzZLE. 
202. 1. A consonant. 2. Regular. 3. A 
shop. 4. An animal. 5. Occupation. 6. 
Before. 7. A consonant. ScyMMIE. 


DovusLE DiamonD PvuZZLE. 

203. Across: 1. A consonant. 2. Part of 
of the verb zo de. 3. A leap. 4. A puzzler. 
5. To tan again. 6. To urge. 7. A conso- 
nant. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. A dog. 
3. Declined. 4. A puzzler. 5. A kind of car- 
riage. 6. To gallop. 7 A consonant. 


SPHINx. 
CHARADE. 


204. My first is fortune. 
present. 


My second is the 
My whole is a city of Asia. 
ARCHITECT. 


AutHors. (Who are they?) 

205. 1. Part ofa ship. 2. To wed a preposi- 
tion. 3. A foolish fellow. 4. A primitive pipe. 
5. Fuel. 6. Aglutton’s cry. 7. Peeping Tom. 
§. Blows. 9. Cruel. 10. First class. 11. Jet 








Tarot aye. 
rock. 12. Housekeeper’s size gua non. 13. 
Place of worship. 14. A small fish. 15. An 
enclosure. Rusticus. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


206. 1. Aconsonant. 2. One of Oliver Op- 
tic’s head workers. 3. A town in Lucas Coun- 


ty, Iowa. 4. A state of equality. 5. A con- 
sonant. TITAN. 
Worp Square. 
207. 1. Vessels for liquids. 2. A figure. 3. 
To bestow. 4. To walk. Esyor. 


208. Krno’s Tour. (Chess Movement.) 


ls 
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CLAUDE CRYPT. 


ACROSTICAL REMAINDER. 


Behead and curtail words having the follow- 
ing significations, and the initials of the re- 
mainders, reading downwards, will spell the 
name of a town in Vermont; and the finals, 
reading upwards, a townin New York. 

209. 1. Detentions. 2. To impede. 
confirm. 4. A plant. 5. Banishment. 

Lauriz LANCE. 


3. To 























OUR LETTER BAG. 








[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the *‘Eprtor or Oviver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 





ACATION, as we hinted last month, is a 
great institution. The freshening up it 
gives one makes the renewal of labor a posi- 
tive pleasure. Our boys and girls know how 
it is themselves, as they come back from the 
season of recreation to the season of work. 
With this feeling, we are not sorry to see a 
big pile of letters before us this month, and 
we hope to be bright enough to do them full 
justice.— U. Gene has changed his name to Bo- 
reas; but we hope he will not blow too hard. 
The rebus is good enough to use, though we 
regard the candle business asa little far-fetched ; 
but the artist shall have it. — Roderick’s enig- 
ma will do very well; of course we regard reg- 
ular purchasers in precisely the same light as 
subscribers. — Lawrence does not give his ad- 
dress, or even his name; and without these we 
cannot do a thing for him. 

The artist towhom Typo sent his rebus says 
it is very good, and we suppose it will be used. 
The enigma is a small affair, but it is all right. 
— Mignonette’s rebus is first class, in our es- 
timation, though we are so unfortunate as 
sometimes to disagree with some of the puz- 
zlers on these points, and do not think the 
complexity of a rebus is its greatest merit. We 
use ‘‘ specs;” can’t see a thing without them, 
and we are too much indebted to them to be 
‘ ashamed of them. — One of S. O. Fret’s cross 
words will pass; but he ought to write them 
out just as they are printed; it is very bad 
taste to ‘‘ ditto” anything in letter press, or to 
use figures. — Inquiry asks if there is any book 
published that explains the art of sailing a 
boat. The subject is treated in several boys’ 
books, but it is quite impossible to learn to sail 
a boat from a book. Going out with a good 











skipper is the only way to learn. — Esyor’s 
square will do. — McGill waxeth indignant be- 
cause his name is not among the letter writers. 
Why it was not there we know not; but we 
follow our own rule. The rebus contains a 
good idea; but ‘‘ /ong” knights won’t do. 

Zeva’s rebus will not do; ‘‘two eyes” or 
‘* eyes two” would be ‘I stool along,” instead 
of stole, and a safe is not a bank. — If Xerxes 
is satisfied, we are, and the enigma, mended in 
its definitions, will do. — Laurie Lance’s re- 
mainder is saved for use. We have one story 
for ‘‘Our Young Writers,” done by Solomon 
Sloper, of California, and we shall begin the 
department as soon as possible. — Titan’s dia- 
mond is good enough, but it is not double, as 
he calls it, for then the downs would form a 
different set of words. —-We must say again 
that we accept all the puzzles fit for use, and 
the printer uses all he can of them. — Buck- 
shot hits the target again. — ‘‘ Haram,” in Buf- 
falo’s diamond, is Arabic, and therefore not 
allowable; but the square, mended, will do. — 
Quickax’s geographical is tothe point. Some 
sent only one answer. — Carolus, in his enig- 
ma, does not use all the numbers, and the 
Chinese coin is properly a ‘‘ tael.” — Prince 
Fuzz’s blanks will do, and we shall be glad to 
mention the book when out. 

Lychopinax sends a first-class rebus, but we 
omit the first name because ‘‘ gold” is not 
‘‘ Gould” except in the Hibernian. — E.S.R., 
Jr., passes in a square that will do. — We don’t 


care to answer such questions as Nonesuch 


asks in the Magazine, and we do not fully un- 
derstand what he desires to know. — We quite 
agree with Zide that his puzzles ought to have 
been noticed, and they were noticed, though 
he did not send them in season for the August 
number, They must reach us before the fif- 
teenth of the month. We are very sorry to be 
obliged to condemn the rebus, but the moth 
cannot be engraved so as to be read; ‘“‘ tool 
after and” is not allowable, for every symbol 
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except the first is after some other; and the 
raven with his head and tail cut-off, to signify 
that the first and last letters are omitted, won’t 
pass. — One of E. E. W.’s diamonds, with the 
definitions tinkered, will answer. — There is 
too much dispute about the spelling of the jaw- 
breakers which Kuriosibhoy sends to allow of 
their use in a drop letter. — Fritz’s rebus is 
very simple, and we alter it. 

Architect sends a charade which is good 
enough to publish. When puzzles are mis- 
named we correct them. — Wm. M. Low’s re- 
bus is very well done. — Laurie Lance, one a 
month; besides, ‘‘ virtoo” is no defence, and 
‘life is low but art is tall.” — Very sorry we 
cannot pass the rebus by Neighbor Fynes; 
but he defines a blow with a verb; the picture 
would be “‘ striking,” no doubt; and the kiss 
would be ‘‘ kissing,” which our girls don’t al- 
low. We have said so much against this style 
of symbol that we must stick to the text. — 
Niagara’s anagrams are very good; the prize 
is given to what the editor considers the best 
puzzle, without regard to the kind. — Timonax 
has a verbal symbol in his otherwise clever 
rebus ; it is “ biting” or “ bites,” not ‘* bite.” 
— Meg Dods is patient, but his last rebus is 
no better. ‘‘ Do on to all men” is not the idea, 
and ‘‘men” can’t be made of “‘ mn.” — Leo- 
pold’s square goes to the printer. — Authors, 
by Rusticus, is accepted. — Jeemaja comes with 
a pretty rebus, but we can’t swallow that eel, 
beheaded and curtailed so as to leave only the 
middle e. 

We take Throttle Valve’s rebus, with a little 
change, for we don’t like the ‘thin g.”_ Per- 
haps there are three hundred amateur papers 
in the country; but we only guess at it. — Man 
Friday writes with a pencil, and his puzzles 
are very crude: don’t spread yourself over so 
much ground, Friday, and do your work bet- 
ter. — We assure Caxton we do not object to 
a good, hearty growl when the growlist thinks 
he has a sore head. We freely ‘‘ pardon ™ all 
who do it, even when they are not so reasona- 
ble as our correspondent. Theartist shall see 
the rebus. — From what we accept, Louis M., 
the printer uses all he can find space for in the 
Head Work of that number. The word, pieced 
out with a consonant, is not admissible; the 
poet’s middle name, or initial, is omitted in 
the acrostic; and in the enigma too many let- 
ters are repeated. Try again. — Tyro’s spell- 
ing is so much at fault that we are really afraid 
of his head work; besides, he is careless in 
the omission of letters and words. — Soldier 
Boy’s puzzles are both good, but the drop let- 
ters are novel, and we take them. 
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E. S.C. asks us to publish the Army and 
Navy series in the Magazine, for the benefit of 
a good many readers. What an idea! We 
should as soon think of publishing Robin- 
son Crusoe. They are old stories now. 
— Buckshot fires twice this month, as he feared. 
Our health is very good, thanks to the fresh 
western air, and we can stand almost anything 
just now. — The principal parts of Ajax’s re- 
bus have been used in this Magazine. — Scym- 
mie’s diamond will pass; Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary is the old standard work, and is as 
complete as any. — One of Eureka’s rebuses 
goes to the artist. — Medley goes to Cornell, 
and sends some rebusticated head workers, two 
of which we save. — You can’t make “‘ planet” 
out of ‘plain T,” Laurie. — Sphinx sends a 
double diamond; we had* some doubt about 
the propriety of the word with the prefix, but 
we have come to the conclusion that it is al- 
lowable, and we send the puzzle to the printer. 
— We have not seen ‘‘ The Oakleaf.” — A. T. 
B.’s charade shall take its chance. — Am. A. 
Ture asks, ‘‘ How or what would be the best 
way to start an amature paper?” First, learn 
to spell; second, learn to write English ; third, 
purchase type and press; fourth, learn to set 
type; fifth, learn to do press work; sixth, get 
out the paper; seventh, ‘‘ consolidate.” Some 
amateurs learn to blackguard others; but this 
is not a necessary part of the business. The 
double acrostic will do very well. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 

[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

Fred J. McGill, Lockport, N. Y. (stamps, 
birds’ eggs, and coins). —F. Ray Vincent, 
Columbus, Ind. (fun and mutual improve- 
ment). —J. F. Kelley, Jr., Box 193, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (stamps, amateurs, and fun). — C. 
R. Fiske, Georgetown, Colo. (young mechan- 
ics). — Charles E. Avery, Jr., 12 Columbia 
St., La Fayette, Ind. (eggs, stamps, and 
coins). — Fred -H. Scroggs, 37 Main St., 
Galesburg, Ill. (stamps). — Russell Stiles, 973 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — Meg Dods, Lock 
Box 61, Washington, D. C. (our original puz- 
zlers). —W. H. Danforth, Plymouth, Mass. 
(autographs). — James Marrion, 104 Varick St. 
— George E. Smith, Tiverton, R. I. (amateurs 
and fun).—Ames E. McIntyre, Ellenville, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. (fun and improvement). — 
Edmund Garrigues, Massillon, Ohio (with a 
violinist). —F. S. Wood, Batavia, N. Y. (au- 
tographs). 





EDITORIAL. 








PIGEONS. 


E were reading in a daily paper, not long 

ago, that a pigeon roost had been dis- 
covered at Preston, Minnesota, nine miles ir 
length and three in breadth. This statement 
we should have put down at once for what 
the poet Goldsmith would have called ‘“‘a 
bounce,” if we had not read something like 
it several times before. 

Audubon, the celebrated ornithologist, gives 
some interesting facts about pigeons in his 
Birds of America; and from this work we bor- 
But the full description will 
be found exceedingly interesting, and can be 
read in Underwood’s American Authors. 

Wild pigeons — or passenger pigeons, as 
they are more appropriately called — fly with 
great rapidity, and have been known to fly 
for several hours at the rate of a mile in a 
minute. 

Possibly the number of wild pigeons is 
decreasing in this country; but they must 
still be very numerous in the woods of the 
great west. At any rate, the most trustworthy 
account of their numbers, a few years ago, 
would doubtless appear fabulous to most of 
our readers. Audubon’s description of what 
he saw on the banks of the Ohio, on his 
way to Louisville, in 1813, is almost beyond 
belief. 


row a few lines. 


He observed pigeons flying in greater num- 
bers than he had ever seen before, and so he 
dismounted, and thought he would keep an 
account of the number of flocks that passed 
in sight in one hour, by making dots on a 


piece of paper. But they began to come so 
fast that after twenty-one minutes he gave up 
the undertaking, and found, on counting the 
dots he had made, that one hundred and sixty- 
three flocks had passed in that time. 

Soon the air became literally filled with 
these birds, and the light of the sun was shut 
out. 

When Audubon reached Louisville, a little 
before sunset, the pigeons were still passing 
as thickly as ever; and they continued going 
at this rate for threé days. 

Crowds of men and boys, armed with guns, 





lined the banks of the Ohio, where the birds 
flew lower than usual, and were constantly 
shooting them as they passed. Immense num- 
bers were killed in this way, but this did not 
seem to thin them out in the least. 

Towards night, when pigeons have fed on 
nuts, acorns, or whatever else they can find 
to eat, they are accustomed to start for their 
roosting-place, which is sometimes many 
miles distant. Our author had frequently 
visited one of these curious roosting-places 
on the banks of the Green River, in Ken- 
tucky. It was where the trees were very 
large, and where there was very little under- 
growth; its length was upwards of forty miles, 
and its average breadth was more than three. 
Audubon visited it about a fortnight after the 
pigeons began to roost there. He reached the 
spot about two hours before sunset. 

Many trees two feet in diameter were, to 
borrow his own words, ‘ broken off at no 
great distance from the ground; and the 
branches of many of the largest and tallest 
had given way, as if the forest had been swept 
by atornado. Everything proved to me that 
the number of birds resorting to this part of 
the forest must be immense beyond concep- 
tion. 

‘* As night approached, men began to arrive, 
some with iron pots containing sulphur, oth- 
ers with pine torches, some with poles, some 
with guns, all eager to take as many pigeons 
as they could dispose of. Shortly after the 
sun disappeared the birds began to arrive 
by thousands, and alighted everywhere, one 
above another, until solid masses as large as 
hogsheads were formed on the branches all 
around. 

‘* Here and there the perches gave way under 
the weight, with a crash, and falling to the 
ground, destroyed hundreds of birds beneath, 
forcing down the dense groups with which 
every stick was loaded. It was a scene of up- 
roar and confusion. I found it quite useless 
to speak, or even to shout, to those persons 
that were nearest to me. Even the reports 
of guns were seldom heard, and I was made 
aware of the firing by the shooters reloading.” 

As the uproar continued through the night, *— 
Audubon sent off a man to see how far the 
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noise could be heard; and the man declared, 
on his return, that he could hear it distinctly 
three miles away. 

When it grew light the next morning, and 
all the pigeons that were able to fly were gone, 
the howlings of the wolves were heard; and 
foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, raccoons, opos- 
sums, and polecats were seen making off; 
while eagles, hawks, and a crowd of vultures 
came in for their share of the spoils. 


a ne 


TOUGH GLASS. 


EW products of human industry are more 
wonderful than glass. Its transparency 
and its clearness render it one of the most 
precious of substances. Still one great defect 
has clung to it through the four or five thou- 
sand years that it has been known among 
men—the least blow, often a mere shotk, 
breaks it in pieces. For ages men have tried 
to remedy this defect in glass without destroy- 
ing its good qualities. 

The story goes that once upon a time a Ro- 
man slave had succeeded in rendering glass 
elastic. Delighted with his new discovery, he 
went to find the Emperor Tiberius, and offered 
him a vase made of this new glass, expecting 
to receive a valuable present, or perhaps his 
freedom. 

The experiments with the new glass ap- 
peared to be of the most satisfactory kind; the 
vase was thrown upon the floor; not only did 
it not break, but it received a bruise which, 
much to the surprise of the emperor, the slave 
smoothed over with a blow or two with his 
hammer. 

‘*Do you alone know this secret?” asked 
the emperor. 

‘*T alone know it,” replied the slave. 

The emperor made a sign to one of his 
guards, and before the poor slave had time to 
suspect anything, his head rolled upon the 
floor. 

Of course the courtiers of Tiberius tried to 
excuse him by saying that their master was 
afraid his gold and silver vases, which made 
up a large part of his wealth, would depreciate 
in value if elastic glass should come into use. 
At any rate, if there is any truth in this story, 
the slave carried his secret with him, and this 
discovery has not been made again. 

The savant Réaumur succeeded, by means 
of certain processes, in giving glass great 
strength, but unfortunately its transparency 
and clearness were lost. 
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But finally, as the French claim, a French- 
man, Alfred de la Bastie, has found out the 
secret so long sought. His invention consists 
in tempering, in a particular bath, any piece 
of glass ware, after having heated it to a high 
temperature. Glass thus tempered preserves 
all its good qualities, but acquires a power of 
resistance fifty times greater than it ordinarily 
has. 

This discovery was received at first with lit- 
tle faith; but numerous experiments are said 
fully to have proved the reality of this mar- 
vellous invention. 

Glass watch-crystals, tempered in this way, 
we are told, have been thrown to the height of 
twenty or twenty-five feet, and have fallen on 
the floor without breaking. A glass plate, 
without water, was held over a spirit-lamp for 
a long time, and did not crack. An experi- 
menter took two glasses of equal thickness, 
one tempered and the other untempered; he 
placed them in a frame which raised them 
from the ground, and let a copper weight fall 
on one after the other. The unprepared glass 
was broken by a fall of the weight through a 
distance of some thirteen inches, while the 
same weight falling more than thirteen feet 
upon the tempered glass did not crack it. 
More than this, the copper weight had left a 
metallic mark upon the glass; that is to say, 
the glass had been dented. 

The uses of glass are already almost innu- 
merable. In houses even of the poorest peo- 
ple we find at least looking-glasses, dishes, 
and windows made of this substance. With- 
out it we should have no telescopes, no ther- 
mometers, no green-houses. We know of no 
other material that can be used for purposes 
more unlike than for making false pearls, and 
for constructing a crystal palace. Indeed, it 
would require many pages of this Magazine 
just to enumerate the many and _ various 
uses to which glass has already been put; and 
now, by this new discovery, the catalogue 
will probably be largely increhsed. 

The tempered glass has already been tried 
as a roofing material, and bids fair to work 
better than the strongest tiles, to say nothing 
of slate. 

M. de la Bastie, in his experiments, let fall 
a weight through a distance of six and a half 
feet, upon a French tile, such as is used for 
roofing: the tile was broken by the blow. 
But a plate of tempered glass, half an inch 
thick, stood the shock when the same weight 
fell nearly twelve feet. 

Henceforth we shall no longer be able to 
say ‘‘ brittle as glass.” 





BE HAPPY AS WE CAN. 


BE HAPPY AS WE CAN. 


Piano-Forte. 


life is not all sunshine, “Nor is_ it yet all showers; 


storms and calms al - ter-nate, As thornsamong the flowers; 


And 
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while weseek the ro - ses, The thorns full off we scan; 
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let us,though they wound us, Be hap-py as we 



































2 This life has heavy crosses, 
As well as joys to share, 
And griefs and disappointments, 
Which you and I must bear ; 
Yet, if Misfortune’s lava 
Entombs Hope’s dearest plan, 
Let us, with what is left us, 
Be happy as we can. 


8 The sun of our enjoyment 
Is made of little things, 
As oft the broadest rivers 
Are formed from smallest springs ; 
By treasuring small waters 
The rivers reach their span ; 
So we increase our pleasures, 
Enjoying what we can. 





4 There may be burning deserts 

Through which our feet may go, 
But there are giv’n oases 

Where pleasant palm-trees grow ; 
And if we may not follow 

The path our hearts would plan, 
Let us make all around us 

As happy as we can. 
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NOTHINC LIKE IT 


In- medicine. A luxury to the palate, a 
painless evacuant, a gentle stimulant to 
the. circulation, a perspiratory prepara- 
tion, an anti-bilious medicine, a stomach- 
Lo ic, a diuretic, and an admirable general 
P” alterative: Such are the acknowledged 
and daily-proven properties of Tarrant’s 
5 aha Aperient, 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





James De Mille’s Books. 








THE LILY and THE CROSS. 
A Tale of Acadia. 





























SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. IHustrated. $1.50. 


Prof. De Mittz’s romances are among the leading works of fiction, 
and are extensively read. This story is thrillingly attractive in hair- 
breadth escapes and adventures, while it has an historical value, giving 


much interesting information concerning Acadia, the land of Longfel- 


low’s Evangeline. 








Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Humors of the West. 





THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS. 


By H. H. RILEY, 











WW 


SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


This book contains a series of humorous sketches in the highest de- 
gree characteristic of the early settlement of the West, showing strong 
points of human nature in the rough, and how stern, honest men are 
driven to grapple and struggle with the hardships of a new country. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PusBLisHers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











Elijah Kellogg’s Books. 


AIST OUTAAEA RT 


By ELI¥AH KELLOGG. 
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SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
lvol. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. Illustrated. 


COMPLETING 


THE WHISPERING. PINE SERIES. 


6 vols. Cloth.. Illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. 


1. 4. 
The Spark of Genius. Winning His Spurs. 
2. 3} 5. 
The Sophomores of Radcliffe.| . The Turning of the Tide. 


3. 6. 
The Whispering Pine. A Stout Heart. 








Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINHGAM, New Yorx. 























OLIVER ‘OPTIC’S MAGAZINE: ADVERTISER. 





By the Author of “An American 
Girl Abroad.” 








KATHERINE. EARLE. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON. 


SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75. 


Miss Trarron has already won an enviable reputation as the author 
of the spicy, witty, and brilliant record of travel, “An American Girl 
Abroad.” In this book she appears as a novelist, and writes a story 
which contains much of pathos and not a little humor. It is a book 
| that will be universally popular. 














} 
| 
| Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PvuBLisHErRs, Boston. 
| LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New Yor«x. 














LEE & SHEPARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Oliver Optic’s Books. 


SUNNY. SORTS: 


oR, 


YOUNG AMERICA IN ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 





SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Being the fourth volume of the 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD, 


SECOND SERIES. 


Four volumes in neat box. Per vol., $1.50. 


UP THE BALTIC; or, Young America in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
NORTHERN LANDS; or, Young America in Russia and Prussia. 
CROSS and CRESCENT ; or, Young America in Turkey and Greece. 
SUNNY SHORES; or Young America in Italy and Austria. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHers, BosToN. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New Yorx. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The Maidenhood Series. 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


By MISS A. M. DOUGLAS. 
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JOHN ANDREW -3ON. DAA Se . : es 


SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 








4to. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


This delightful story of home influence, by the author of “In Trust,” “ Stephen 

| Dane,” “Claudia,” **Sydnie Adriance,” and the “Kathie Stories,” completed 

in Ottver Opric’s Macazing, December, 1873, has undergone a careful revision 

at the hands of the author, and is now sent forth with the commendations of 

| numerous subscribers, who declare it to be “the best story ever published in 
| the Magazine.” 








Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 
| LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
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LEE 4 SHEPARDS PUBLICATIONS. 





Staries of our own: Country. 





TORIES OF A GRANDFATHER 


a 











SPECIMEN” OF® “idyatian tions? 


ABOUT AMERICAN’ HISTORY. 


By N.S. DODGE. . 


With 12 Full-Page tar og by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY -and other artists. 
Cloth. Price, $ 1.25. 


An intensely interesting book, large type and large pictures, that will delight little ; 
American boys and girls. 








Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post paid; on receipt of price. 


: ; LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHers. BosTON, 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINHGAM, New York 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ a 


STORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS WENTWORTH “HIGGINSON. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


ling ok, and comparing it with| The book is so written thateveryhild old enough 
t rusal American youth have been to tead ~hseage understand and like it, and persons of the 
onger wonder that Americans have | fullest-i and purest taste will admire it” — Boston Daily 
e of history. For the first time a pate? 
tell the story Of our country’s| ‘*It ig. marvellous to note how happily Mr. Hig. 











Tue Battie or Looxout Mountain. 


accurate. . . . This) “The style is admirable. The thie’ see. Gelade 
“< general history of the United | in precise, perspicuous language ; it sets an example to its young ; 
readers which such books often fail to do." —N. ¥. B 
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GOING WEST; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy, . 
Chap. 21, A useless Discussion. 
Chap.22. ‘The young Boatman. 
Chap. 23. A grand Expedition. 

With Twe Illustrations 


DO A LITTLE EVERY DAY. Poem. 
NATURE'S SCHOLAR. . : ‘ 
Chap. 9. A new Home. 




















With an Iliustration by 
REMINISCENCES OF WEST AFRICAN 
4 A Chat on wild Beasts: — Tracking a ia 

THE CARACCI FAMILY. ° a 
A HORRID ‘STORY. ; 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; or, The Young bp 
Chap. 17. Benjnmin Franklin. : 
Chap. 18 The Men who lapped. 
With an Hilustration y 
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“POSTAGE PREPAID TO, ALL 

OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE will be sent 
POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, 

An Extra Copy of the MaGazing will be supplied gratis toe 
or Six Copies for $25.00; or Twelve Copies for $27:00, 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the numbers: 
with any Number. ene es oe SHON: it will be: im 
after the receipt of his order, 

Bound Volumes of the MaGazing, each Volume containing 
by mail, postage paid. 

In ordering the MaGazing, the name and address should be 
and the new one must be given. 

in remitting by mail, Post-Office Order or Draft; | 
Should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be reme 
ommends that, when neither of these can be procured, the: 
obliged to register letters when requested. 

NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. — Contributors sending. 
three cents the half ounce— and enclose stamps for retu 
ounces) is not allowed by the Department to apply to 

Publishers of other journals desirous of offering O.iver 
abové $2.25 each per year. e 

. BACK NUMBERS, or Yearly Bound Volumes, constantly 
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